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HE appeal for peace which Mr. Litvinoff has 
addressed to the Allies on behalf of the Soviet 
Government of Russia is not likely to have 

any practical effect upon the situation. The Allied 
Governments were fully informed almost twelve months 
ago, even before Mr. Bullitt went to Moscow, as to the 
desire of the Bolsheviks to make peace. On that point 
there has never been any doubt; nor has any difficulty 
been raised concerning the conditions to which the 
Bolsheviks would be prepared to agree. It is clear 
that, practically, the Allies can name their own terms 
not merely as regards frontiers and the recognition of 
the Debt, but also as regards future economic conces- 
sions. Mr, Litvinoff goes so far as to hint that England 
and America might even secure a more or less monopo- 
listie position in relation to the supply of manufactured 
goods to Russia and the development of Russia’s 
internal economic resources. But all this, as Mr. 
Litvinoff probably knows, is beside the point. The 
disinclination of the Allies to enter into negotiations 
is not due to any prospective obstacle, political or 
economic. It is due primarily to the fear, prevalent 
amongst the “ governing classes’ of France and Eng- 
land, that through peace Bolshevism would gain 
prestige and fresh opportunities for propaganda ; and 
secondarily, among the less sophisticated, to the quite 
genuine horror that has been aroused by the catalogues 
of “ atrocities’ which are published from day to day 
in the Times and elsewhere. 





Fear of Bolshevik propaganda is evidently the main 
obstacle to peace. In some quarters it seems to have 
assumed the character of an almost imbecile obsession. 
Any tale of “‘ Bolshevik gold’ smuggled into England 
to buy a revolution obtains ready credence, even in 
responsible official quarters. The Times gave promin- 
ence on Thursday to an obvious canard, wired from 
Helsingfors (!), to the effect that Mr. Litvinoff had taken 
30 million roubles, in Duma notes, with him to Copen 
hagen “for purposes of propaganda ’’—regardless of 
the fact that rouble notes are contraband in Denmark, 
and there, as practically everywhere else outside Russia, 
are worth no more than the paper they are printed on. 
Mr. Goode, the Manchester Guardian correspondent, 
was also accused, it will be remembered, a few weeks ago 
of having smuggled out of Russia vast sums of money 
for Bolshevik purposes. And last spring the same 
absurd charge was brought against Mr. Arthur Ransome. 
Mr. Goode was kept under arrest for three weeks on a 
warship without any charge being made against him, 
and when a question was asked about the incident in 
the House of Commons it was described as an unfortunate 
but not very serious mistake. Another such “ mistake ” 
occurred this week when three men belonging to a 
Yorkshire regiment, “‘ escaped prisoners” from Bol- 
shevik Russia, were arrested on landing in England and 
kept in prison for twenty-four hours. Mr. Churchill 
admitted the blunder, but declined to reprimand those 
responsible for it. Is “ imbecile obsession ” 
a term? 


too strong 


* * » 


All the hopes of those who still believe in the possi- 
bility of crushing Bolshevism by force are now centred 
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on General Denikin. If he should fail all is lost, for 
there remains no other appreciable White force in the 
field. There has thus arisen an imperative necessity 
for optimism regarding his prospects, which may account 
for the report published this week that he had joined 
hands with the Poles (who are no friends of his!) on 
his left flank. The news which quickly followed, how- 
ever, that the Poles were negotiating an armistice with 
the Bolsheviks, dashed any hopes which the earlier 
reports may have encouraged. As for Admiral Koltjak, 
he is still retiring to the East, and according to Mr. 
Wilton, the correspondent of the Times in Siberia (and 
the most ancien of anciens régimistes), “disaster has 
convinced him of the necessity of remodelling his 
administration on popular lines. Our chief 
danger lies in the ignorance of the masses and the failure 
of the Omsk Government to attract them.” Which 
is an illuminating commentary on Colonel John Ward’s 
ingenuous declaration in the House of Commons the 
other day, that Koltjak was a thorough “‘ democrat,” 
and that his administration was supported by every 
organisation in Omsk and in Siberia representing either 
the peasants or the workmen. General Denikin, 
though less democratic in his sympathies, appears to 
have been far wiser than Koltjak in the administration 
of the territory he has occupied, and his present retire- 
ment is to be attributed not to mismanagement but to 
utter inability, with the resources at his disposal, to 
organise the vast area which his spear head of tanks 
enabled him to overrun. 


* * * 


Sir George Clerk’s visit to Budapest, unlike most of 
the “‘ missions’ which have been sent to the various 
distracted districts of Europe during the past few 
months, seems to have been an unqualified success. 
By his personal authority as mediator he has persuaded 
the leaders of the chief parties to sink their almost 
innumerable political and personal differences, and 
combine in the formation of a national Government 
which may fairly be regarded as representative of the 
Hungarian people. The first result of this step has been 
to make possible at last the opening of peace negotia- 
tions between Hungary and the Allies; and M. 
Clemenceau has already addressed a request to the 
new Government to send delegates to Neuilly at the 
earliest possible moment. A further result, if the new 
Government is a success, may be to strengthen the 
popular movement in Transylvania which is opposed to 
union with Rumania. According to a Reuter report 
the Administrative Senate of Transylvania recently 
declared in favour of autonomy, whereupon its members 
were arrested by the Rumanian authorities and martial 
law was proclaimed. So the matter ends for the moment, 
but there is little doubt that ultimately the fate of this 
province, like that of Bessarabia, will be largely affected 
by the progress and prospects of the country to which 
it has been so long attached. Meanwhile the Rumanian 
Government has failed to give any satisfactory reply 
to the Allied ultimatum either on the subjeét of her 
future frontiers with Hungary or as regards the treat- 
ment of minorities. It appears that she intends to 
maintain her defiance of the Supreme Council. The 
time limit of the ultimatum has been extended, but it 
expires definitely on Monday next. 


The situation in Ireland appears to be going very 
rapidly from bad to worse. The proclamation of Sinn 
Fein has been followed by the offering of large rewards to 
informers and the suspension of trial by jury. By a new 
regulation made under D.O.R.A. no one in Ireland may 
in future keep a motor-car or cycle without a special 
permit ; and the public was informed last week through 
the medium of the Press that the car or cycle of anyone 
who should fail to apply for a permit, or on applying 
should have his application refused, would be “seized” 
by the police. It was not even stated whether or not 
the man whose application was refused would have the 
right after the seizure of his car or cycle to negotiate 
for its sale. But if the intention in this case is to con- 
fiscate the goods we are evidently back to the days of 
the Penal Laws when the “‘Law”’ could shoot the horse 
of a Catholic from under him. Much will depend on 
the administration of the Order, which is defended 
on the grounds that the perpetrators of recent crimes 
against the police drove in motor-cars to the scene of 
the crime; but the tone in which the Order was issued 
is not reassuring. There must be hundreds of law- 
abiding Sinn Feiners—country doctors, for instance— 
to whom the possession of a motor-car is quite essential. 
The police have directions to stop cars for the exami- 
nation of permits; and if the driver fails to answer 
the call of the police or misunderstands the “ signal 
lights’ (whatever these may be), himself and the 
occupants incur “grave risk” of their lives—thus 
Mr. Macpherson. Mr. Lloyd George, however, tells us 
that a new Government of Ireland Bill is to be intro- 
duced in the week after next. The Chief Secretary 
will then have the interesting double task of defending 
Home Rule in the House of Commons whilst adminis- 
tering in Dublin the most stringent form of coercion 
that Ireland has ever known. 

* * * 


The Government’s handling of the coal situation 
has added yet another gaiety to life during the past 
week. For some time the embattled hosts of the 
Government and the coal-owners have been drawn 
up ready to do battle for and against the limitation 
of mining profits. The Government, with its hand 
upon its heart, has declared its absolute determination 
to adhere to the terms of the Sankey Report, and to 
introduce a Bill limiting profits to an average of 1s. 2d. 
a ton. The coal-owners have proclaimed that this 
is sheer robbery, and have stimulated a revolt among 
the forces of the Coalition. Now it is announced that 
the Bill is to be introduced and profits are to be limited, 
but that the whole measure is to expire on April Ist, 
1920—presumably before noon. We cannot believe 
that this manifestly farcical proceeding represents the 
original intention of the Government, and it is in any 
case a manifest violation of the first Sankey Report, 
which the Government admits that it accepted. The 
present transparent dodge must therefore be regarded 
as a surrender of the Government to the opposition 
of the coal-owners, masked by a singularly unsuccessful 
attempt to save its face. A warm reception may be 
expected for the Bill when its contents become known ; 
at present, although it has received a first reading, 
it has not been printed, and is therefore not available 
to the public. Possibly further bargains are in 
contemplation. 
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The American Labour situation is growing steadily 
worse, wholly as the result of the bad handling of the 
position by a Government delivered over to complete 
reaction by the loss of its head. The Secretary for 
Labour, Mr. Wilson, proposed a compromise for settling 
the coal strike which the miners were prepared to accept ; 
but his proposal has now been repudiated by the Cabinet 
in favour of a much less favourable proposal put forward 
by the Fuel Administrator, Mr, Garfield. This has 
been rejected by the miners as well as by the owners, 
and the strike, which is beginning seriously to affect 
employment in other industries, has been given a new 
lease of life, The New Republic points out, in the 
issue which has just reached this country, that when 
the ‘“‘ Lever Act,” under which the Government 
secured its injunction against the strike was passed, 
a definite pledge was given on behalf of the 
Government that ‘‘the administration does not 
construe this Bill as prohibiting strikes and peaceful 
picketing and will not so construe the Bill, and that 
the Department of Justice does not so construe 
the Bill, and will not so construe the Bill.” Apparently 
a construction which was not permissible in war-time 
has become so when the external danger has ceased, 
Naturally, recent events have given a great impetus 
to the leftward tendency on the Labour world, and the 
new American Labour Party, which has just been 
holding its first general convention, is reaping the 
benefit. It will nominate its own candidates for the 
Presidency and vice-Presidency next year, and the 
indications point to its becoming a powerful factor in 


future elections. 
« * * 


A little further information has become available 
this week concerning the position reached in the nego- 
tiations between the Government and the railway workers, 
It is now generally known that another serious crisis has 
arisen over the question of standardisation, and that 
this crisis is due to the fact that the Government 
still adheres practically to the position which it took 
up before the recent strike, and is still trying to insist 
that a 40s. minimum is all that the railwaymen have a 
right to expect. This is a quite untenable attitude. 
There can be no doubt that, whatever the public atti- 
tude may at first have been to the strike itself, it was 
thoroughly sympathetic to the men in their demand 
for the permanent retention at least of the existing 
wage-rates, and had no sympathy with the Government’s 
endeavour to reduce wages. Yet the Government is 
still persisting in its old offer, in face of the fact that 
the negotiations are supposed to be completed by the 
end of December. The result is seen in a growing 
unrest in almost all grades. Meanwhile, the Railway 
Review announces that the new conciliation scheme, 
including the delay of any strike for a month from the 
date of reference to the new Central Board, is likely 
to be accepted, but that the proposals for a share in 
control, on which no further light is thrown, are still 
under discussion. The public has a right to insist that 
the Government shall at once substantially improve 
its wages offer, and that it shall be told without further 
delay what offer has been made to the workers of a 
share in control. 


» . . 


On Thursday morning the large number of London 
shoppers who make their purchases at the Army and 





Navy Stores were surprised to find that the whole 
distributing staff of that emporium, numbering about 
3,000, had gone on strike the previous night. The 
trouble was mainly one of wages and conditions, aggra- 
vated by cavalier treatment of the employees’ Union, 
the Shop Assistants’. The management of the Army 
and Navy Stores has only recently had any experience 
of Trade Unionism in the ranks of its employees, and 
has apparently yet to learn that as a policy the mere 
boycotting of a Union’s communications is out of date 
in this country. The demands of the staff include a 
wage advance of 35 per cent. with a minimum wage, 
a forty-four hour week, and payment for overtime and 
holidays—the Stores at present do not pay for overtime. 
In support of their claim the employees point to the 
fact that the only increases which have been granted 
during the war were 5s. bonus paid last October to a 
certain section of them, and another increase of 10 
per cent. Without this increase, the average wage 
for members of the staff with a record of 28 years’ 
service was 46s. per week. In face of these figures it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that the employees decided 
to strike ; though whether their organisation is strong 
enough to move the hearts of the directors seems to be 
uncertain, It might perhaps be suggested to the 
shareholders that they examine their balance-sheets 
and these wage scales and consider whether, with their 
dividends what they are (850 per cent, last year) their 
consciences are quite at ease, 


* * * 


The Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education, for 1918, which has just been 
published, is a record of welcome progress. Sir George 
Newman's reports used to tell a gloomy story of apathy 
and neglected opportunity in dealing with the physical 
welfare of children. Now, as a result of the war, he 
thinks there has arisen “‘ a new conception of the value 
of child life to the nation.”’ The local authorities are 
at last beginning to take their work seriously, and the 
new Education Act has further stimulated them, by 
making it their duty to provide adequate arrangements 
for attending to the health and physical condition of 
elementary school children. There has recently been 
an enormous development both of preventive and 
curative treatment. There are at present some 600 
school clinics, as against 350 before the war, and the 
arrangements with hospitals, the nursing service, 
special schools for defective children, and open-air 
schools and classes, have all been extended. Never- 
theless there is, as Sir George Newman points out, 
great room for improvement in three definite ways. 
First, it is necessary to perfect the methods of treat- 
ment, which are often far from adequate. Secondly, 
a more complete treatment is wanted—or, to use the 
technical term, the “ following up” And, 
thirdly, there ought to be a systematic co-ordination 
of all the agencies of treatment in each area. We are 
sorry to have to add, as an offset to this optimistic 
report, that there are still over ten thousand children 
under the Poor Law. And the numbers are increasing : 
there are actually now 847 more workhouse children 
than there were last year. This is a scandal which, 
despite the important pre-occupations of Parliament, 
ought to have been removeo long ago. 


of cases. 
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LECTURING GERMANY 


“The Allies experience profound astonishment at seeing that 
German public opinion is still so little conscious of its responsi- 
bilities as not to demand itself the just punishment of crimes com- 
mitted. . . . As long as the German conscience does not understand, 
as does the whole world, that evil must be repaired and the criminals 
punished, Germany must not expect to re-enter the community 
of nations nor to obtain from the Allies the forgiveness for her 
faults.”°-—-Latest Allied Note to Germany. 


HEN may we hope to have heard the last of 
these unctuous homilies from Paris? It is 
more than a year since the Armistice. Some 

people think that Germany is sufficiently punished 
for her misdeeds by what she is suffering, and must 
inevitably suffer during the coming years. Others 
do not. But it is hard to believe that anyone in this 
country, satisfied or dissatisfied, can take pride or 
pleasure in a Pecksniffian insistence upon the moral 
depravity of the Hun and the conscious rectitude of 
the Allies. It is not that there is any doubt about 
Germany’s guilt. The more we learn about the origin 
of the war the clearer it becomes that the responsibility 
rests on Germany, and on Germany almost alone. 
The latest revelations, due to Herr Kautsky, and 
published in the Times last week, go very far to remove 
even the one doubt which had remained in the minds 
of some honest enquirers, namely, the doubt as to 
whether some portion of the blame ought not to be 
held to rest upon the Russian General Staff, which was 
alleged to have ordered a general mobilisation behind 
the back of the Tsar, and before it was certain that 
Germany would not continue negotiations. This 
allegation, true or false, becomes irrelevant in the 
light of the Kautsky revelations. It is clear, on what 
appears to be the most unimpeachable documentary 
evidence, that war was virtually decided upon by 
Germany two or three weeks: before the Russian 
mobilisation is even supposed to have begun ; and that 
the Kaiser incurred a degree of direct personal respon- 
sibility for the catastrophe such as few even of his 
most vehement critics had hitherto suspected. Germany, 
as represented by her Government, deliberately provoked 
the war,.and her guilt is only to be measured by the 
millions of lives which have been sacrificed. She has 
not expiated the crime. She never can. It is too vast 
for expiation. But equally it is too vast to be suitably 
discussed in that tone of nagging and _ ineffective 
recrimination which appears to characterise so many 
of the utterances of the Supreme Council. 

However convinced we may be of Germany’s profound 
guilt in respect both to the origin of the war and of 
the methods by which she chose to wage it, on land 
and sea, there does not appear to be any purpose to 
be served at this date by verbal expostulations addressed 
to the present German Government. As regards the 
origin of the war, it may well be that the majority of 
the German people are now prepared, as a result of 
their own investigations, to believe that the main 
responsibility will be placed by history on the shoulders 
of their late rulers. But they have got rid of those 
rulers ; and never having acquired that sense of popular 
sovereignty which can only be created by generations 
of popular government, they have no collective sense 
of guilt. The fact may be deplorable, but it is evidently 
a fact. They appear to regard themselves not as the 


authors but as the most unfortunate of the victims 
of a world catastrophe; and this view, though it 
may eventually be modified when the war has passed 
into history and democracy has acquired a real meaning 


in Germany, is not in the least likely to be corrected 
by the indignant eloquence of the Supreme Council. 
In view, indeed, of the character of the Peace and of 
the extent to which many of its terms have been 
dictated by sentiments of punitive vengeance rather 
than of dispassionate justice, it may be suppbvsed that 
such eloquence is likely to have any rather than the 
desired effect. 

And if this be true as to the origin of the war it is still 
more certainly true regarding the question of the methods 
by which the war was waged. Here in any case we 
should have had a difficult task to convey to the Ger- 
mans our own sense of their inhumanity. Undoubtedly, 
there is a wide difference between the torpedoing of 
passenger liners and hospital ships on the one hand 
and the starving of women and children, as an incidental 
result of a legitimate blockade, on the other; but it 
is a difference which depends less on natural ethics 
than on established convention and on the question 
of how far the infliction of such suffering on non-com- 
batants was reasonably avoidable; and the Germans 
do not see it. If there was ever any hope of making 
them see it and admit it, we have sacrificed the possi- 
bility by our policy towards them since the Armistice. 
For months after the cessation of hostilities and the 
virtual disarmament of Germany we maintained the 
blockade ; and for more than a year German prisoners 
of war have been kept in captivity far from their homes 
and their families. We are not discussing here the 
question of whether these measures were justified or 
not by the exigencies of the post-war situation. We 
merely wish to call attention to their natural effect 
upon the German mind. To the German _ people, 
who have never dreamed of the possibility of renewing 
the war and who ever since the Armistice terms were 
made known have felt themselves to be utterly at the 
mercy of the Allies, these precautionary steps could 
only appear as measures of almost inexplicable cruelty. 
And while the memory of them remains it is impossible 
for the Allies to indulge, however sincerely, in verbal 
reprobations of German “ inhumanity " without pro- 
ducing upon the German mind an impression of the 
most odious hypocrisy. It is much to be desired that 
the Germans should realise the iniquity of the tyrannous 
regime which they maintained in the occupied areas 
of France and Belgium, but how, since they are human, 
can we expect them even to begin to repent of their 
severities whilst tens of thousands of German captives 
are still being retained as hostages in the prison camps 
of France ? . 

The truth is that the Allies have no longer a platform 
—as they certainly had during the war—from which 
they can preach to the Germans with any hope of 
making converts ; and without that hope all preaching 
becomes an intolerable indulgence of self-righteous 
sentiment. Unquestionably the Allies were entitled, 
by the standards which men have commonly acted upon 
since the days of the Mosaic law, to inflict severe punish- 
ment upon Germany; but in deciding to dictate a 
settlement on punitive lines, and thus to retaliate in 
kind for the crimes of which Germany had been guilty, 
they forfeited the right to assume towards the con- 
quered an attitude of moral superiority. The practice 
of taking a tooth for a tooth may be defended ; it is 
embodied in the criminal law of most civilised coun- 
tries; but having taken the tooth it is best to leave it 
to others to enlarge upon the sanctity of the person. 
It is a mistake to attempt to combine the réles of preacher 
and executioner, especially when the executioner 1s 
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also the injured party. Such expressions as those 
which we have quoted at the head of this article can 
do no good in Germany and may do much harm. The 
more we talk about our “ forgiveness"’ the less the 
Germans are likely to desire it or deserve it. That 
conviction of sin which is held to be necessary to their 
salvation they may obtain by contemplation ; it is 
certain that they will never accept it at the hands of 
those whom they are obliged to regard as their im- 
placable enemies. And all that the Allies can do by 
harping any further upon their depravity is, by arousing 
their patriotic resentment, to frustrate the efforts of 
those of their own countrymen, who, like Herr Kautsky, 
are seeking to make the truth known. 


THE PREVENTION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE stoppage of the emergency donation benefit for 
the civilian unemployed has created a serious situa- 
tion in many parts of the country, and neither the 

resumption of payments under the existing Unemployment 
Insurance Acts nor the raising of the rates of benefit under 
them from 7s. to 11s, will materially improve the position. 
It is, of course, a fact that, in comparison with what has 
been experienced in the past, the existing amount of 
unemployment is by no means abnormal, But no one 
but a professional economist will be likely to take comfort 
from that fact. It is true that before the war we habitually 
tolerated widespread unemployment as a permanent feature 
of our industrial system, and that, outside the insured 
trades, we quite calmly left the unemployed to fend for 
themselves, at least until their number became so large 
as to compel the institution of relief works as a protective 
measure, Even in the insured trades, the unemployed 
workman was only entitled to 7s. a week, which he supple- 
mented in certain cases by benefits from his trade union ; 
and in other trades there was no provision apart from that 
afforded by the trade unions to a certain proportion of 
their members, Even this provision was for the most part 
confined to the more skilled trades ; for in them alone could 
the workers usually afford to pay contributions high enough 
to cover provision for periods of unemployment. 

During, and in consequence of, the war the whole situa- 
tion has materially changed. The workers have got out 
of the habit of acquiescing in periodical unemployment 
as a precept of the law of nature. They have seen unem- 
ployment reduced to vanishing point by the full utilisation 
of labour in the production of war materials; and many 
thousands of them have known, as they have never known 
before, what it feels like to be assured of regular work. A 
statistical comparison, which may show that there are 
less workers out of work now than there were at such and 
such times before the war, is therefore nothing to the point ; 
for the “permanent hypothesis” of unemployment has 
been largely destroyed; a new expectation of security 
has been created, and with it a new demand. 

It should be observed that this is a demand not for more 
insurance against unemployment, but for regular work 
under standard conditions of employment. The making 
universal of unemployment insurance at the rate of 11s, 
per week (or at the higher rate which Sir Robert Horne 
piously hopes some day to establish) would not satisfy the 
claims of Labour in the least. Strongly as the trade 
unions and many other sections of the population are pro- 
testing against the withdrawal of the civilian unemploy- 
ment donation, they have never hesitated to describe it 
as a most unsatisfactory and a purely stop-gap method 
of dealing with the problem. They have fully recognised 
its wastefulness, and they recognise that any method of 
dealing with unemployment which confines itself to a State 





system of donation, subsidy or insurance, is bound to be 
criminally wasteful of the national resources. 

In the view of the economist, the unemployed have been 
regarded not wholly as a functionless burden on society, 
but in great part as a necessary “reserve of labour,” 
including both a general “ reserve ” and special “ reserves ”’ 
allocated to particular industries. The more special a 
‘reserve’ of the second kind is, the more likely is it to 
disappear altogether from our unemployment figures by 
coming to consist, not of so many workers wholly unem- 
ployed, but of a general diffusion through the industry of 
under-employment in the form either of “ short time’ 
or “standing off.’ Such forms of under-employment 
however, are no less forms of unemployment than those 
which regularly appear in unemployment returns. They 
also represent a ‘reserve of labour,” that is, a potential 
productive power which is not being utilised, generally 
owing to the absence of an economic, as distinct from a 
human, demand for its products, and sometimes from other 
causes, such as strikes in related trades or shortage of 
materials or transport. 

The chief question which has to be faced in dealing with 
the whole problem is whether or not society is compelled, 
by economic laws to remain helplessly acquiescent in the 
existence of these “‘ reserves of labour,”’ and without control 
over their volume. If it is, then there is nothing to be 
done except to relieve the unemployed by doles or State 
insurance or some other equally unproductive method. 
But in fact, there is no reason why society should thus 
passively acquiesce in the waste of its productive resources. 
Without claiming that unemployment in all its forms can 
be utterly and absolutely banished, we do claim that it 
can, by the adoption of the right measures, be so reduced 
as to present in future only a very small and easily manage- 
able problem. 

To say that the State should take on and employ the 
unemployed at standard rates is the wrong way of stating 
even a part of the solution. The State should not take 
on, or persuade the local authorities to take on, the unem- 
ployed. What it should do, and what the local authorities 
should do, is to allocate contracts and initiate public works 
so as to make their demand for labour vary inversely with 
the general demand. In doing this, they should engage 
labour through the ordinary channels, not employing a 
special residue of unemployed workers, but increasing the 
ordinary economic demand for labour. It is sometimes 
objected that the power of the public authorities to stimulate 
the demand for labour applies only to a certain narrow 
range of occupations, and therefore cannot cope with unem- 
ployment in industries outside the range. But this is to 
forget that increased employment in one industry means 
increased purchasing power for the workers employed, and 
thereby stimulates demand for the products of other indus- 
tries, and creates a widening circle of further employment. 

Thus, if our municipal housing programme were properly 
under way, if the necessary repairs and extensions of 
our transport system were being undertaken, if the develop- 
ment required in the mining industry were not held up by 
the vacillations of Government policy, there would be at 
present not a surplus, but an acute shortage of labour, 
and public bodies would be under the necessity of redressing 
the balance by restricting their demand for labour in other 
directions. Instead of having to make work, we should 
have to consider what work is least urgent and can there- 
fore be most easily postponed. 

It may be agreed, however, that the regulation of work 
under Government control, direct or indirect, is not by 
itself a sufficient solution, and that, although the special 
reserves of labour belonging to particular industries would 
be greatly reduced by it, they would not, especially in 
trades concerned with export and in seasonal trades, be 
completely removed. It is at this stage—until we find 
some means (as we can hardly do under capitalist condi- 
tions) of completely steadying the demand for labour in 
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these industries, or of dovetailing employment where this can- 
not be done—that the necessity for some universal provision 
for unemployment, including under-employment, arises. 
But, if we are to avoid waste, we ought to make this pro- 
vision also as much a preventive and as little a mere allevia- 
tion as we can. How is this to be done ? 

The universal extension of State insurance for the unem- 
ployed, however much the scales of benefit may be increased, 
does not meet the case. For State provision by itself is 
a mere alleviation, based on the assumption that the 
remaining reserves of labour are not under anybody’s 
control. But there can be no doubt that it does in fact 
make a great deal of difference to the incidence of unemploy- 
ment and to the “reserves of labour” how an employer 
or an industry uses the labour employed. To work at 
excessive pressure with every available hand and every 
possible hour of overtime in one month, and then to allow 
a period of similarly excessive slackness, accompanied by 
short time, suspension and dismissals to follow, is in most 
cases not good business, and certainly not the most economic 
use of the national resources. In a seasonal trade it is 
bad economy not to make provision for carrying out in 
the slack season all work which can be done in advance 
in preparation for the busy season. This was fully recog- 
nised in the recent Report of the Builders’ Parliament in 
dealing with unemployment in the building industry. 

But the difficulty is that, although such methods of 
procedure are certainly uneconomic from the national 
point of view, they are not necessarily unremunerative 
from the point of view of the employer. This difference 
arises from a quite simple fact, the full understanding of 
which is essential to any rational handling of the unemploy- 
ment problem. This fact is that the worker has to be 
maintained somehow whether he is working or not. His 
maintenance therefore forms from the national point of 
view a part of the cost of production. This, however, 
is not so from the point of view of the employer, either 
where there is no national provision for the unemployed, 
the charge being then thrust on the trade unions or on 
private charity, or where there is a universal State scheme 
irrespective of industry, in which case the employer's 
contribution, if any, bears no relation to his economic or 
uneconomic use of labour. It requires to be recognised 
that, apart from the residue of unassignable or casual 
unemployed, the maintenance of any specific reserve of 
labour required by any particular industry ought to be 
regarded as a part of the cost of production in that industry 
and therefore the burden of the maintenance of any such 
reserve ought to fall directly upon the industry. 

The adoption, under State authority and by law, of a 
universal scheme of unemployment provision conceived 
on these lines would at once provide a direct financial 
incentive to each industry for the most economic and 
complete utilisation of all the labour employed in it. For 
the burden upon the industry for maintenance would vary 
directly with the amount of unemployment which the 
industry itself tolerated. It is, of course, essential that 
any such scheme should include all forms of under-employ- 
ment as well as unemployment in the narrower sense ; 
for otherwise the adoption of short time working, or some 
similar device such as “ standing off,’ would provide a 
simple method of evasion. There might also be, in addition 
to the varying charge on industry in proportion to its own 
unemployment, a State fixed charge and subsidy as a 
recognition of the social as well as industrial. character 
of certain forms of unemployment. 

In advocating a scheme on these lines, we are not by any 
means original. The recent Report of the Builders’ Parlia- 
ment, already referred to, includes a suggestion that the 
building industry should in future shoulder the burden 
of its own unemployed. We see further that the Man- 


chester Trades and Labour Council is proposing a general 
scheme on this basis, and we believe that one at least of 
the schemes prepared for the Government goes some dis- 





tance in the same direction. It is generally admitted that 
the immediate introduction of a universal scheme of unem- 
ployment provision is urgently required ; and, in view of 
the changed attitude of the workers towards unemployment, 
it is more than ever necessary to frame this scheme on lines 
which will be rather of prevention than of cure. The 
basis suggested seems to us to be the only basis on which 
a system of provision for the unemployment can be made 
at the same time a powerful influence in promoting decasual- 
isation of labour, and in enlisting the various industries 
in their own interest definitely on the side of prevention. 
Employers have hitherto been able to thrust off the charge 
of unemployment and to place it either on the workers or 
on the public; but if it becomes a charge on industry 
prior to profits, we shall be likely to see them for the first 
time making a real effort to abolish it, instead of placidly 
regarding it as the chronic dispensation of an economic 


law. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE 


WORLD 


RESIDENT WILSON’S latest Message to Congress 
is chiefly remarkable for the absence of any 
reference to the Peace Treaty. It was in the 

main devoted to Labour and financial problems in the 
United States, with a number of general reflections on 
discontent at home and abroad. We confess that we 
do not find those reflections very satisfying; some of 
them, indeed, point to an almost incredible blindness 
in their author. Discussing the “‘ world unrest,” for 
instance, he says that “‘ the causes are superficial rather 
than deep-seated, and arise from, or are connected with, 
the failure on the part of our Government to arrive 
speedily at a just permanent peace permitting a return 
to normal conditions, from the transfusion of Radical 
theories from the seething European centres pending 
such delay, from heartless profiteering, and, lastly, 
from the machinations of passionate and malevolent 
agitators. With the return of normal conditions this 
unrest will rapidly disappear.” All of which, when it 
is analysed, simply means that, when we reach a con- 
dition in which there is no unrest, there will be no 
unrest ! 

For the machinations of agitators,the Radical theories, 
and even the bad peace which has been made, are far 
less causes than symptoms of the world unrest. They 
are part of the gigantic struggle which the war has 
unchained, the struggle between freedom—or to use 
Mr. Wilson’s own word, self-determination—and privi- 
lege, whether in nations or in classes. Agitators have 
no more caused that struggle than they have caused 
the Atlantic Ocean, though they may perhaps have had 
something to do with shaping it. Has President Wilson 
forgotten the influence of himself as an agitator, and of 
the theories of his Fourteen Points, on the world? We 
do not suppose he has. But we are not at all sure that 
he realises the meaning of the great democratic force 
to which he gave such an impetus. The attitude of his 
Government towards Labour in general in the United 
States, and the coal miners in particular, throws a 
pretty clear light on what the “‘ normal conditions ” are 
which will cause unrest to disappear. The President 
uses fair words about the rights of Labour, but he does 
not seem to go very far towards understanding that 
“democracy in industry” which, we take it, is what 
American Labour, as well as European Labour, 1s 
demanding. This blindness to fundamental ideas is 
apparent everywhere in the governing classes, their 
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politicians and their Press. It shows itself in constant 
contemptuous references to “‘ mobs’ and “ agitators.”’ 
It shows itself scarcely less emphatically in the exagger- 
ated and unreasoning fear of “ agitators’ which has 
been so apparent in most of the controversy which has 
raged round the dangers of Bolshevism. It shows 
itself in the balderdash written in the papers this week, 
in connection with the Italian Socialists’ action, about 
King Victor being “‘ a democrat through and through.” 
It shows itself not a whit less in America than in Europe. 
And it is a great deal nearer to being a cause of the 
world unrest than anything mentioned in the Message 
to Congress. 

But what of the political unrest in Europe and Asia ? 
No doubt a great number of Americans, who think that 
the motives of their domestic troubles are superficial, 
think the same about the troubles in other parts of the 
earth, though the President himself can hardly hold 
that opinion seriously. His views on the question of 
ratification of the Treaty are well known, and he will 
have something more to say about it presently in a 
special pronouncement to Congress. Meantime, the 
Treaty is ‘‘ pigeon-holed,’’ and, however satisfactory 
that may be to the American Senate, it is lamentable 
for the rest of the world. There is still some hope of a 
tolerable compromise between the Republicans and the 
Democrats, but the latest messages suggest that the 
hope is very faint. The Treaty will only be ratified, it 
appears, with the whole of the “ Lodge reservations ”’ 
appended. And those reservations, as we have pointed 
out before, really knock the bottom out of it, so far as 
America is concerned. Even the possibility of a resolu- 
tion being carried to declare the United States at peace 
with Germany is said to be unlikely for the present. 
That, however, though it may be of some importance 
to Americans, is for the rest of us, and on a long view,a 
matter of secondary importance. What we are faced 
with is the probability, if not the practical certainty, 
that the President will be forced to give way, and that 
the American version of the Treaty of Versailles will be 
something very different from the Versailles version. 
What is Europe going to do? We have the choice of 
two evils. Either we must compromise and worsen an 
already bad peace, or we must do what we can without 
America. The first of these alternatives seems to us 
unthinkable. It means the perpetuation of unrest and 
strife; it means the instant abandonment of the 
League of Nations. The League of Nations without 
the assistance which the world expected, and was 
entitled to expect, from America, will be heavily handi- 
capped. Nevertheless, it can function, if Europe chooses 
that it shall; and it is not unreasonable to hope that 
America may presently change her mind, and come 
into it. 

What the general result will be, if the rest of the 
Powers are forced to go on without America, it is 
impossible to predict. One immediate consequence, 
however, can easily be foreseen. We shall have a bad 
settlement in the Middle East. A great deal depended 
on American influence in Turkey. Everyone who had 
any acquaintance with Asia Minor looked a few months 
ago to America to give a moral force to our policy there 
and a stability to the new arrangements that would 
be made. And most people, including the unfortunate 
Armenians themselves, looked to America to save 
Armenia from extinction and to make a nation of her. 
In present circumstances, Armenia’s future is very 
black. But neither she nor the rest of us can now 
influence America. We can only make our plans. 


THE IRISH POLICEMAN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. | 
WO or three weeks ago a detective of the “G"’ 
Division of the Dublin Metropolitan Force was 
shot in the crowded promenade of Stephen’s 
Green, the assailant escaping. Two other plain clothes 
men—both of them well known in political work—and 
a young uniformed member of the same force had lost 
their lives under similar circumstances in the course of 
a few months. During the great Strike of 1913-14 the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police incurred the wrath of 
extremists in the Labour movement; but it is first on 
the Dublin plain clothes detectives*, and secondly on 
the R.LC., the semi-military country constabulary, 
that the present crisis in Irish affairs bears most heavily. 
Raids for arms on R.I.C. barracks, which have been 
numerous, are sometimes accompanied by bloodshed, 
and there have been isolated cases of deliberate assassin- 
ation, as in Dublin. 

Measures have been taken by the authorities with a 
view to the protection of the lives of the constabulary. 
Thus, all over the country, many of the smaller estab- 
lishments of the R.I.C. are being closed, and the men 
concentrated in stronger positions. But the physical 
risks to which the Irish police have been subject are not 
really very great, certainly they are not great enough to 
disturb the moral of so well ordered a force as the R.LC. 
The shooting-at-sight of uniformed men is not a general 
habit among Sinn Feiners; nor was it, as a priest 
recently observed, one of the issues at the last General 
Election. What is likely to cause more anxiety to the 
authorities—who are naturally desirous that the career 
of an R.I.C. man should continue to find favour among 
the younger sons of farmers—is the semi-boycott of the 
police, which is usually supposed to be one of the 
features of the official Sinn Fein programme. There are 
places in Ireland, large tracts of countryside, where the 
police, chiefly, it is probable, from exciting local causes, 
are made to feel themselves the object of the patriotic 
contempt of four-fifths of the population. Yet this sort 
of thing does not prevail generally, even in Sinn Fein 
Ireland ; but only in those parts of the country where 
politics dominate the whole of life. The Sinn Fein 
central organisation has not gone further (openly) than 
to condemn enlistment in the R.LC., on the ground 
that the force is employed against the national aspir- 
ations. The Gaelic sporting clubs close their doors on 
policemen and ex-policemen; but as these clubs have 
been denounced as centres of sedition by Dublin Castle, 
the servants of the Government could not in any case 
desire to become members thereof. In many parts of 
Sinn Fein Ireland, the policeman, who has always lived 
somewhat apart from the general situation, need find that 
his circumstances have changed but little, except for 
the risk which he runs, as a possessor of arms, from 
the activities of the unknown raiding gangs—which by 
no means confine their activities to the really disturbed 
areas. 

The policy of rendering policemen’s lives intolerable 
by passive hostility or petty persecution has been 
justified in various pamphlets (the contents of which 
have been published during the course of court-martial 
proceedings) on the grounds that “Ireland is at war 
with the British Government and its agents.’’ Whether, 
even on the “ warfare ’’ theory, the deliberate persecu- 
tion of policemen by boycott could be justified is very 
doubtful. Sinn Fein claims international sanction, and 
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* A fourth detective has been assassinated since this was written. 
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on the analogy of theories of the Blockade, it may be 
argued that a boycott, if it is to be legal, must be gener- 
ally effective. The fact is, however, that Sinn Fein 
has not enough power to conduct an effective boycott of 
the police. The average Sinn Fein voter could not 
carry out such decrees in cold blood; and even if it 
could, there are substantial minorities in most localities 
which do not recognise the authority of “* Dail Eireann.” 
Why should the one policeman suffer, and not the other, 
merely because the one happens to be stationed in a 
district where, owing to the complete absence of a 
Unionist or a constitutional Nationalist minority, there 
is no one to whom he can pass the time of day ? 

The issue, it seems certain, has produced differences of 
opinion among the Sinn Fein politicians and organisers 
themselves. There was held an interesting court-martial 
not long ago, at which Mr. Ernest Blythe, a prominent 
member of “ Dail Eireann,’’ was charged with having 
been found when arrested in the possession of a docu- 
ment “calculated to cause disaffection.” Mr. Blythe, 
although he “ refused to recognise the Court,”’ addressed 
his judges in regard to the incriminating document. He 
stated first that he had no knowledge of the contents of 
the document (which advocated the petty persec::tion 
of policemen and their relatives—it had been handed 
to him in Tipperary to deliver to a third person in 
Dublin, and he had not opened the envelope), secondly, 
that, speaking for himself, he strongly disapproved of 
the policy of “petty persecution.” Mr. Blythe's 
remarks, which were reported at length in the Press, were 
considered of great significance ; for this was the first 
occasion on which a Sinn Fein leader had spoken publicly 
in condemnation of any feature of the campaign against 
the police. His “‘ confession,’ however, availed him 
little, and, although no evidence seems to have been 
brought forward to show that the incriminating docu- 
ment had not come into his possession in the way 
he had stated, he was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment. 

It is not unnatural that the Government should defend 
its servants. Nor should it be forgotten that it is only 
quite recently that, from the representative Nationalist 
point of view, the R.I.C. has come to be regarded as “an 
enemy garrison.” The great majority of the force 
** joined up” long before the rise of Sinn Fein, and are 
probably constitutional Home Rulers, so far as they have 
any politics. But an extremist attitude of aggression 
engenders an extremist attitude of defence, with results 
that may easily be sinister. Any disposition that there 
may be on the part of individual policemen to abuse of 
authority, or to worse, is by no means discouraged by 
the utterances of members of the Irish Government, 
the propaganda of which is quite as partisan as anything 
that emanates from “ Dail Eireann.’”’ We ought to re- 
member, too, that none of the deliberate cold-blooded 
crimes against police has yet been brought home to 
members either of the Sinn Fein or of the more extreme 
political organisations. There isa general feeling, indeed— 
and it is encouraged by the recent growth in Ireland of 
“‘ ordinary ” crime, like robbery by violence—that some 
of the assassinations of police may not have even the 
remotest connection with politics. 


NATIONAL TYPES 


NE sometimes wonders where national types 
() come from. One cannot help believing in 
them, and yet, if anybody says “So-and-So is 

a typical Englishman,’’ someone else is almost 


sure to contradict him. We differ, however, as to what 
the national type is, not as to whether such a thing as 


a national type exists. We have heard an occasional 
sceptic denying that there is any such person as a 
typical Englishman. The reply is that there is and 
there isn’t. The typical Englishman exists, not in the 
flesh, but as a standard. He is a formula. He is the 
lowest common multiple. or the greatest common 
measure—we have long forgotten which is which—of 
thousands of Englishmen whose shadows have been 
thrown on the imagination. He is a sort of composite 
photograph. He is partly the result of one’s own 
experience, and partly the result of the common experi- 
ence. We could not easily paint a picture of him, 
however, that would not be a caricature. We should 
be puzzled even as to many of the details of his personal 
appearance. Should his eyes be blue or brown or grey ? 
Should his hair be fair or brown? Should he be long 
or short? We can easily enough say what he is not 
like. His hair is not black like a Chinaman’s. His 
eyes are not brown like a negro’s. He is not so short 
as a Japanese. He is not so dark as a Hindu. He is 
not so excitable as a Frenchman. He is not so simple- 
minded as an American. He is not so capable de tout 
as a Russian. Gradually, by process of elimination, 
we might come a little nearer to defining him. But 
there would be the danger that, having robbed him of 
all extremes, we might arrive at the conclusion that he 
was a “ neither-one-thing-nor-the-other ”’ sort of person. 
We should portray him as a compromise. 

It may be that this is the Englishman’s genius. 
Perhaps it is symbolic of him that his eyes are neither 
blue nor brown, his hair neither gold nor black, his 
figure neither short nor tall, his temper neither savage 
nor gentle. But then one begins to wonder whether, 
after all, compromise is not a characteristic of the whole 
human race—or the successful part of it. The French- 
man, the German and the Italian have all learned the 
great art of compromise. We shall have to seek a 
further explanation than compromise before we find 
a satisfactory formula to embrace Nelson, Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Massingham, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Bottomley, Dr. Clifford and Mr. Lansbury. There you 
have a list of Englishmen—men who would be recog- 
nised at a glance as Englishmen by any foreigner— 
and yet the only one of them who can be called a 
typical Englishman is Mr. Asquith. Probably his 
opponents would angrily deny that even Mr. Asquith 
is a typical Englishman ; and it may be that the quality 
of his temper and his intellect is too excellent for him 
to be regarded as a typical figure in any community. 
But his coolness, his readiness to acknowledge events, 
his sense of tradition, his team-play, his desire to speak 
well (even uncritically well) of his colleagues and of 
official persons, are all characteristics upon which many 
Englishmen pride themselves more than upon being 
the countrymen of Shakespeare. 

By a curious chance, the person whom the typical 
Englishman—at least, the best type of Englishman- 
is most unlike is John Bull. That stupid and irascible 
figure of plethora—where is he to be found? One 
might walk the streets of London all day and never 
meet him once. He does not frequent fairs or markets. 
One never sees him driving a motor-’bus. There may 
be a few elderly gentlemen of a John Bull figure in 
clubs—men so naturally healthy that they have even 
survived their eating and drinking habits—but they 
are mere commentators without influence on events. 
They talk a great deal of politics, but they might as 
well talk racing for all the effect they have. They 
are not important but self-important. They are outside 
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the national life. They could not get a seat even in 
the present Cabinet ; they could not get a seat even 
in the present Parliament. We suspect John Bull of 
being the invention of an anti-Englishman. If John 
Bull is an Englishman, he is the sort of Englishman 
intelligent Englishmen slip out of the room to avoid. 
He is arrogant, brainless, humourless (apart from 
bawdy and practical jokes), unsympathetic, a creature 
without imagination or any lovable quality. John Bull 
could never have done a single one of those things that 
have made the name of England renowned through 
the world. He could neither have written Hamlet 
nor have gone with Scott in search of the South Pole. 
The three great contributions of England to the world, 
it seems to us, have been made in the spheres of poetry, 
adventure and political liberty. John Bull would 
have scorned the first, hated the last, and been much 
too dull and fond of his food even to dream of quitting 
England in search of the impossible. The only fine 
quality he possesses—and it is undoubtedly a great 
quality—is dogged courage. John Bull may be as 
stupid as a stone wall, but he is also as unshakeable. 
We have no doubt that it is this quality in him that 
has kept him alive in the popular imagination. Human 
beings, aware of the chase of hopes and fears that 
sweeps over them at times with so unsettling an 
effect, are led to worship an ideal of unflinching steadi- 
ness as though it were one of the primary virtues. It 
is certainly a virtue for lack of which the primary 
virtues are of little—or, at least, lessened—account. 
Thus it may be that John Bull, though he is not typical 
of Englishmen in general either in his features or in 
his character as a whole, does typify the English love 
of doggedness and stability. One would like to believe 
that dogged courage is consistent with a little more 
charm of manner. But perhaps the average English- 
man prefers his doggedness ‘“ neat.”’ 

John Bull, we may take it then, is neither the English- 
man seen through English eyes nor the Englishman 
seen through foreign eyes, but a symbolic figure of one 
of the qualities which Englishmen most admire. How, 
on the other hand, does the Englishman see his average 
fellow-countryman ? Does he see him as a being like 
Viscount Chaplin or as a being like Mr. Herbert Fisher ? 
He probably does not call up a visual image of him at 
all. He thinks of him chiefly as a blunt, honest man, 
whose word is his bond, who has a sort of schoolmaster’s 
mission to the inferior and ungrateful outer world, 
the chivalrous protector of women, a moderate drinker 
with a hatred of teetotallers, with a touch of unimagina- 
tive stupidity that keeps the pure gold of his nature 
from being too soft, not a perfect man but a better man 
than any other man. The Englishman would not go 
further than that: he never boasts. We have recently 
seen it stated somewhere that it was the hostile critics 
of the Englishman who describe him as stupid and 
unimaginative. We suspect, however, that it was the 
Englishman himself who first invented this description 
of himself. It seems odd that he should do so, seeing 
that he is not given to self-abasement. Mr. Shaw, if 
we remember right, attributes it to protective mimicry. 
The Englishman sits down, politically speaking, to 
play cards with the Irishman, and he at once begins 
telling the Irishman how brilliant he (the Irishman) is 
and what a blundering idiot he (the Englishman) is. 
The Irishman is only too ready to believe it is all true, 
and he shows his pleasure by the easy-going recklessness 
of his play. Then, when the game comes to an end, 
and it is time to count one’s winnings, the Irishman 
hotices that there are no winnings for him to count 
while the Englishman needs a bag in which to carry 
his away. Happy is the nation that can pretend to be 


stupid. Were we a wolf, we should say to the lamb : 

What a dazzling creature you are! How beautiful 
and how perfectly clever!" There could be no better 
way of insuring against hunger. 





The national type which a people invents for its own 
composite portrait, however, is seldom the national 
type that the foreigner sees. The foreign eye is as a 
rule more destructive than the home eye. It is more 
inclined to judge of a nation by its worst types than 
by its best or even its average. Most foreigners (even 
in these days of intercourse among nations) still seem a 
little wicked to the ordinary eye. An Englishman 
an believe more easily in the criminality of a quite 
common-looking Frenchman than in that of a quite 
common-looking Englishman. One instinctively dis- 
trusts the stranger. In times of war this distrust 
becomes intensified into hatred, and hatred invents new 
national types. We saw this happening recently as 
regards Germany. The German before the war had 
the name of being a stolid, philosophic beer-drinker, 
fat and fatherly and reeking with tobacco-fumes. He 
was suddenly transformed into a monster who would 
mutilate the dead and crucify the living. We heard 
a British officer the other day talking as though the 
unspeakable mutilation of the dead were a typical 
German act. He obviously believed what he said, 
but he was equally clearly generalising from excep- 
tional instances. And that is how all the most hostile 
portraits of national types are drawn. Some people, 
if they see a single drunken man in the streets during a 
visit to Edinburgh, will immediately form a generalisa- 
tion in their minds and imagine the drunken Scotsman 
as the national type. Americans hear of a negro 
assaulting a white woman, and a generalised negro at 
once comes to birth in their imaginations, a racial type 
much addicted to that sort of crime. Statistics are of no 
avail against these products of the heated imagination. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine negroes who behave 
well count as nothing in the balance against one negro 
who behaves ill. It is proved, we believe, that assaults 
on women by negroes are proportionately fewer than 
assaults by any other of the races inhabiting America. 
But racial generalisations are proof-proof. 

At the present moment, we see some danger of the 
old, foolish generalisations about Irishmen reviving 
in this country. The Anglo-Irish quarrel is, we believe, 
producing fewer bloody crimes than a similar quarrel 
would produce in any other two countries in the world. 
Both the Irish and English are, in contrast to most 
races, humane and respecters of life. Yet many 
Englishmen are beginning to regard the typical Irish- 
man once more as something of a monster—an assassin, 
vattle-maimer, and all the rest of it; while many 
Irishmen regard the typical Englishman as equally 
a monster—a man anxious for a pious excuse to shed 
blood, unscrupulous, cruel, and false. Anyone who 
knows both races knows that these “ national types ” 
simply do not exist except in the excited brains of 
politicians. There are men both in England and in 
Ireland who would gladly defeat the other side at the 
expense of an abundant flow of blood. But neither 
the typical Englishman nor the typical Irishman is 
anxious to commit monstrous crimes against the other. 
Murders in Ireland are exceedingly rare. All the 
murderers in Ireland could be packed into a lift and have 
plenty of room to move about. Similarly, Irishmen 
are mistaken when they imagine that the young English 
lieutenant who was responsible for getting Father 
O'Donnell thrown into prison and out of Ireland was a 
typical Englishman. We fear, however, that in Ireland 
he will be generally so regarded. And, indeed, his 
reckless and insane misunderstanding of what he heard 
which Irishmen will put down to deliberate falsehood 
is symbolical of the government of Ireland, though it 
does not give us a typical Englishman. Passion, how- 
ever, makes its own types. Neither Jew nor Christian 
can escape the net of the angry generaliser. That is 
why every man who makes a fool of himself in the 
presence of foreigners is doing an injury to his country. 
He ceases to be himself and becomes a national type. 
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CONCERNING PUFFINS 


HERE is no very .good reason for thinking 
about puffins at this time of year except that 
a few are being tossed up, dead, on the shore, 
and that our forefathers used to eat young 
uftins, which they salted at the end of summer, to 
eep the cold out in severe wintry weather. But it 
should never be out of season to think about a bird 
so estimable as a puffin. It is a most kenspeckle 
member of the very well-defined family of auks, which 


includes Little Auks, Guillemots, Razor-bills, and, of 


course, the extinct Great Auk. They certainly have 
a strong family resemblance in shape and carriage, 
which point to their being adapted to an open-sea life, 
for swimming and diving even more than for flight. 
Not that they do not fly well enough, but the wings are 
short and narrow, and there is something ominous in 
the doom of the Great Auk which was in part due to 
its having lost the power of flying. Most of the auks 
are black-and-white ; most of them breed gregariously 
on precipitous cliffs and rocky islands, dispensing with 
a nest; most of them depend in the main on fishes ; 
all of them are birds of the North. They form a family 
worth knowing. 

There is a peculiar charm about the puffin, though 
he is not so much of a “character” as he looks. In 
a recently published account of diving birds (U.S. 
National Museum, Bulletin 107, 1919), Dr. C. W. 
Townsend gives us the initial picture we need :—‘‘ The 
puffin is a curious mixture of the solemn and the comical. 
Its short stocky form and abbreviated neck, ornamented 
with a black collar, its serious owl-like face and extra- 
ordinarily large and brilliantly coloured bill, suggestive 
of the false nose of a masquerader, its vivid orange 
red feet and legs all combine to produce such a grotesque 
effect that one is brought almost to laughter on seeing 
these birds walking about near at hand.” To watch 
a thousand of them at midsummer on such breeding- 
bergs as the Bullers of Buchan is to enjoy one of 
the most cheerful spectacles in the world. They are 
fortunate in most of their many names, for puffin sounds 
all right (“‘ a naturali voce’ an old writer says), and the 
appropriateness of “‘sea-parrot”’ and “‘ coulter-neb ”’ 
(like the fore-iron of a plough) is clear. There is a 
suggestion of mingled affection and amusement in 
““Tammy-Norie,” but most of all we like the Linnean 
technical title Fratercula arctica, our “little brother 
from the North.” As everyone knows, the puffin is 
a summer visitor to our coasts, arriving in April or 
May in huge numbers, and with great local punctuality, 
staying for the breeding season, and disappearing again 
about the end of August for its real home in the more 
or less open sea. In one locality in the Hebrides 
Professor Newton estimated the puffin population 
during the breeding time at about three millions, but 
the confiding and simple nature of the bird has played 
into the hands of ruthlessness, and the result has been 
a terrible thinning of its cheerful ranks in most parts 
of the world. There was some excuse in old times, 
when the plump young birds were eaten; there is very 
little excuse now. 

As they stand at attention on the cliffs, puffins look 
as if they were on their tails, but that is, of course, an 
illusion. They stand on their feet like other birds, 
and when they walk about in their quaintly dignified 
way it is only at times that more than the toes are on 
the ground. From the bolt-upright gui vive position 
the body often sinks down to the horizontal, like that 


of a duck, and when they are about to spring from the 
cliff the instep, as well as the toes, may be pressed 
against the rock. The flight is rapid, and the quick 
beating of the little wings makes a whirr; great curves 
are often described and baffling zigzags; the orange- 
red webs of the toes are spread out to each side when the 


birds alight with a splash in the water. It is a great 
pleasure to watch score after score launch themselves, 
wings up and heads down, from a high cliff, whirr 
close past one, and, after a fine sweep, reach the crowd 
already bobbing in the sea. “On the surface they 
paddle along skilfully, like little apoplectic short-necked 
ducks, and their small orange-red legs are plainly visible. 
Their diminutive tails are sometimes cocked up at an 
angle.” But perhaps the most interesting fact in 
regard to the puffins’ movements is that they fly under 
water, the feet trailing behind, just as in aerial loco- 
motion. This is true of other members of the auk 
family, but some use feet as well as wings in diving. 
It is rather striking that the puffin’s movements of 
propulsion should be much the same in swimming 
under water and in flying, but one remembers that 
land-mammals, when tumbled into the sea, usually 
swim by continuing their walking movements, a method 
which, unfortunately, does not work in our own case. 
Another point is that the puffins in flying under water 
are doing what the penguins of the South, with which 
they have no relationship, practise so skilfully; and the 
water-ouzel, or dipper, has begun the same sort of habit. 
This was not the way with the extinct Hesperornis, a 
toothed aquatic bird about five feet long, which swam 
by strokes of its powerful legs, and had wings dwindled 
almost to a vanishing-point. Unless helped by a 
strong head wind, puffins seem to have considerable 
difficulty in rising from the water, and they often splash 
along the surface for some distance before they get 
launched into the air. But when they are fully a-going, 
they fly well. Dr. Townsend notices a very interesting 
point: ‘ Flocks wheel and turn together with the 
regularity of shore birds, now showing their black 
backs, now flashing out their white breasts and bellies.” 
This is a striking natural history corroboration of what 
the anatomists tell us, that the auks are related to the 
plovers. But the resemblance in mass-flight between 
the two groups is almost the only point in which their 
habits agree. How different, for instance, are the voices, 
for the puffin, though not very talkative, purrs and 
croaks, laughs in its throat and groans. We concealed 
ourselves once where puffins nested, and we rarely 
heard such sounds. In fact, we have always been 
afraid to speak of them, and would not have dared to 
now had we not come across the description given by 
Mr. Edmund Selous: “ The note of the puffin is very 
peculiar—sepulchrally deep, and full of the deepest feeling. 
Another note is much more commonly heard, namely, 
a long, deep, slowly rising Awe, uttered in something 
of a tone of solemn expostulation, as though the bird 
were in the pulpit.” But it was even worse that we 
heard. 


When puffins come to our shores at the beginning of 
summer, they come to mate and breed, but first there 
is the courtship. Dr. Townsend writes: “They swim 
together in closely crowded ranks, rarely diving, for 
their thoughts are not on food. At frequent intervals 
individuals rise from the water and flap their wings 
as if from nervousness. Again two males fight vigor- 
ously, flapping their wings meanwhile and making the 
water foam about them. Again two, possibly a pair, 
hold each other by the bills and move their heads and 
necks like billing doves. Now several are seen to throw 
their heads back with a jerk until the bill points up, 
and this is repeated several times.’”’ Mr. Selous notes 
that although the bill is opened wide, no sound is 
uttered. The inside of the mouth is brilliant yellow, 
and the display of this probably forms part of the 
courting ritual. It is at this season that the bill is 
at its best, and it is extraordinary in its coloration. 
There is a mingling of bright scarlet, steel blue, orange, 
and white, while the edge of the eyelids is a vivid ver- 
milion. The sparkling eyes themselves are blue-black. 
If the brilliance of the bill is connected with courtship, 
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as some ornithologists suggest, it is remarkable in being 
the same in both sexes. 

But the most interesting thing about this wonderful 
pill is that the brightly coloured sheaths are moulted 
every year. This is seen in other kinds of puffin, and 
ijn some measure in some more distantly related birds, 
such as the razor-bill. When the shields fall off, there 
is a change in the shape of the bill and a reduction of 
the size to about a half. There is also a moulting of 
the little horny outgrowths above and beneath the 
eves. Before the next breeding season all is restored. 
Whether the curiously grooved and embossed shields, 
which are of use in fish-catching and fish-carrying, 
get worn and loose, eé.g., in fighting, and require renewal 
more than in other birds, we do not know; but the 

culiarity, like the shedding of the claws in grouse, takes 
our thoughts back to the moulting of scales in reptiles. 
The horny encasement of the bird’s beak, often con- 
sisting of a good many pieces (about nine in the puffin), 
is undoubtedly a legacy from reptilian ancestry, and 
the puffin’s annual bill-moulting is a disclosure of pedi- 

e. Another peculiarity concerns the egg-laying, for 
while almost all auks lay on a bare shelf, the puffin is 
a burrower or utilises a hole made by a rabbit. The 
burrow is often just about the length of one’s arm— 
a statement not to be verified without gloves if the 
puffin is at home. When it has to be made, it is chiefly 
the task of the male, who uses his toe-nails with zest. 
A burrow may have two doors, and several burrows 
sometimes communicate. At the extreme end is a 
rough nest of dry grass, sometimes with a few feathers, 
and in this there is usually a single egg, dull white in 
colour, occasionally blotched. The contrast between 
the whiteness of the hidden egg of the puffin and the 
many colours of the exposed egg of the guillemot or 
the razor-bill is very striking. We wonder whether we 
should say that hidden eggs are usually white, or that 
white eggs are usually hidden—a question dividing 
Lamarckians and Darwinians still. Both parents brood, 
but the mother seems to be the more assiduous. Hateh- 
ing occurs in about a month, and after that the young 
one has to be fed for four or five weeks. The parents 
bring in fishes, two or three inches long, several—up to 
eight—at a time; and these are held crosswise in the 
mouth. It is difficult to understand how the number is 
added to without losing previous captures ; but it may 
be that the tongue and some spines in the mouth keep 
hold when the jaws are opened. The young bird’s first 
coat consists of long, soft, thick down, brownish-black 
above and whitish below; this gradually gives place 
to the characteristic black-and-white plumage. When 
summer is over there is not a puffin to be seen on the 
cliffs where there were thousands—the young have 
followed their parents to the open sea. 

Mr. A. C. Bent has given us, in the monograph referred 
to, a very interesting account of other puffins. There is 
the so-called Horned Puffin of Alaska and the Behring 
Sea, which shows above its eye a soft raisable excres- 
cence, represented by a small process in our “ coulter- 
neb.” In certain localities the Horned Puffin’s tunnel 
has always two openings, which are used indiscriminately, 
and the “nest” may be at almost any distance from 
two to ten feet from the face of the bluff. The young 
bird is taken by the parent from the nest before it is 
quite able to fly. The bill is partly used in climbing, 
and this seems to wear and loosen some of the plates. 
It is said that the male is for ever quarrelling with his 
mate, and a good ornithologist describes “‘ the hollow 
reverberations of its anger, scolding and vituperating 
from the nuptial chamber in the recesses of the rocks.” 
But this is dangerously anthropomorphic ; perhaps 
the puffin is uttering amiable breakfast-table common- 
places all the time! Nearly related is the Tufted 


Puffin of the North Pacific, which breeds on the Aleutian 
Islands, where it is very welcome to the Aleuts as a 


. 


change of food after a winter of salted seal. Its skins 
are made into a warm and light hooded garment, worn 
with the feathers to the inside. The faces are white, 
and there are flowing white plumes on the head which 
suggest snowy locks, and explain the popular name 
“old man of the sea.” The Tufted Puffin uses feet as 
well as wings under water, but it is not fond of diving. 
It is an extraordinarily hardy bird, very tenacious of 
life, voracious and aggressive ; it holds on like a bulldog 
with its jaws, and is able to bite to the bone with its 
bill. We do not wonder that some ornithologists insist 
that it should not be called Fratercula. 
J. ArtHur THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


F': once the professional prophets were right when 
they predicted that Lady Astor was certain to win 
at Plymouth. Money talks, even in the New World. 
But it is gratifying to know (as announced by herself) 
that the first woman Member to sit in the House of Com- 
mons intends to dress simply, in accordance with the 
sumptuary law imposed by the official salary of £400 a 
year, and that though she will sit among the “ young” 
Unionist Members, she will never do so in evening dress. 
This austerity will, no doubt, convince Lord Robert Cecil 
that his protegée is more than ever “on the side of the 
angels,” and make it easier for Mr. H. A. L. Fisher to remain 
an “admiring friend.” It is interesting also to note that 
the influence of the new Member for Plymouth was felt 
even before she took her seat, and was strong enough to 
secure the help of Mr. J. H. Thomas in a vain attempt 
to deprive Lord Astor of his peerage. 


* * * 


I think that, whatever the result may be, the by- 
election at Spen Valley will make political history. Sir 
John Simon was adopted as Liberal candidate by the 
unanimous vote of the duly constituted Liberal Associa- 
tion, in accordance with the Liberal (modern) principle 
of self-determination. So far, so good. At the Pontefract 
by-election, the local Liberal Association selected a 
Coalition Liberal in accordance with the wishes of the 
Downing Street branch, a selection which was adopted 
by all, Liberals including, the Abingdon Street department. 
So far, no farther. But Captain Guest and Mr. Dudley wish 
to have the best of both worlds, or of both branches, have 
declined to accept the decision of the Liberal Association 
at Spen Valley, and have arranged to run a Liberal of 
their own, supported by the Unionist Association. This 
amounts to a declaration of war, which it may be impossible 
to localise. 

* * * 

But, unfortunately, this little contretemps occurs at 
a time when the Coalition Liberals are restive owing to 
the introduction of the Anti-dumping Bill. And some 
pedants among them were inclined to assert at one of 
their re-unions that this measure goes beyond the pledge 
given by the Prime Minster to Mr. Bonar Law last December. 
(As if writing was of importance, as between one gentleman 
and another, and as if the letter counted for anything 
as compared with the spirit in which it was written, and 
as if the Prime Minister at that time was not almost weighed 
down by affairs of greater moment.) One dissatisfaction 
leads to another. Consequently, at the same meeting it 
required all the tact of Sir Henry Dalziel (himself also 
busied with many other matters) and the opportune ringing 
of the division bells (almost providential) to prevent a 
resolution being passed protesting against the opposition 
to Sir John Simon, and to secure the postponement of any 
decision on so vital a matter until next Monday. God 
give them, as the old gaolers used to say, a safe delivery. 

* * * 


I see that Sir Hamar Greenwood, Bart., commended 
Colonel Fairfax to the electors of Spen Valley on the grounds 
that he was the only one of the three candidates who had 
seen a shot fired in earnest. A very proper commendation. 
But does this line of thought come very well from Sir Hamar 
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secured the command of a 
battalion of the Welsh Army. (His Imperialistic instincts 
are well known, even though he was not a Welshman). 
He helped to train them. He went with “the boys ” 
to the trenches. He tarried with them for a while. The 
War Office then required his services as D.A.A.G. to assist 
them in the supervision of the tribunals set up under the 
Military Service Acts. And much good work he did, too. 
He was a Liberal, a Canadian, an Imperialist, and a lawyer, 
qualifications which counted, perhaps, as much as having 
seen shots fired in earnest. I had hoped that the war had 
put an end to this sort of humbug. 
ok HK 3 

“ An active industrial production, a rigid public economy, 
a great effort to repay debt, a lessening of inflation, a 
lowering of taxation, a reduction in the cost of living ; 
these are the means, and the only effective means, by which 
the tax-payers may win relief.” These are the closing 
words of a statesmanlike article written by Mr. Herbert 
Samuel in the Contemporary of this month. ‘‘ Taxing the 
foreigner,” said Lord Randolph Churchill after a speech 
at Birmingham, ‘“‘ went down like melted butter. How 
the devil to do it, no one knows.” 


Greenwood ? Sir Hamar 


CINCINNATUS. 


Correspondence 
SEDITION IS THE BEST POLICY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Houghton’s spirited denunciation of officials in 
general, and myself in particular, provides good reading for all 
of us. His suggestion that I am a Bolshevist does not offend 
me. The only definition which fits the term Bolshevist as 
commonly used in the Press is a person who disagrees with the 
writer in politics. In that sense, and that only, I am a Bolshevist. 
Mr. Houghton is, I believe, faithful to the older tenets of 
Liberalism. 

But denunciation is not argument, and my difficulty in answer- 
ing Mr. Houghton’s letter is that I can find little argument 
to meet beyond the statement that the ideas of freedom and 
love of country have “‘ taken root and spread like fire,’ among 
the Burmese. This I beg leave to doubt. 

The Burman’s love of freedom is not a product of Victorian 
Liberalism. He has always been conspicuous for it. It is shown, 
however, not in a wish for representative institutions, but in a 
desire to be let alone and to let others alone. The Burman is, 
in fact, a born anarchist. The very qualities which have made 
the people so happy among themselves and so attractive to others 
gave them bad rulers when they had their own form of govern- 
ment. But they never allowed themselves to be oppressed by 
a feudal system or a priestly hierarchy, and their weak central 
government interfered but little with the daily lives of the people. 
Fortunately, our own Government, still imbued with the princi- 
ples of laissez faire, has followed suit. In spite of the desire 
of some well-meaning officials (and non-officials) to impose 
sanitary and other restrictions to be enforced by underlings, 
the tendency is rather to decrease interference than otherwise, 
while activity in other directions, such as the encouragement 
of co-operative societies, is growing. 

In love of country, on the other hand, in so far as that means 
a tendency to subordinate individual and family interests to 
those of the State, to support one’s own Government against 
others, to be intolerant of foreigners, or to take up arms for a 
patriotic ideal, the Burmese are remarkably deficient. Pride 
of race they have, and a desire to live nowhere but among their 
own delightful people. 

Mr. Houghton says Burma has relatively made very great pro- 
gress in education since 1911. The last Quinquennial Report on 
Education, however, shows no less disproportion than before. 
The number of bachelor passes in 1917 was 1,577 in Bengal, 
708 in Madras, 577 in Bombay, and 45 in Burma. To say that 
this is due to a smaller population is beside the point. The 
question is not whether the Burmese are as intelligent as the 
people of other provinces, but whether, as a matter of fact, 
the field of selection is large enough for the appointment as 
Ministers of Burmans who are not officials. Mr. Houghton 


says general culture is the first requisite, but he is probably 
aware that, outside officialdom, Burmans of general culture 
who have attained middle age can almost be counted on one’s 





—— 


fingers. ‘The Labour Party is no parallel. There are hundreds 
of Labour men with a good knowledge of economic, social, and 
political science, but it is impossible for a Burman who can only 
rely on his own language or a smattering of English to have such 
knowledge. Moreover, the factor of selection in a labour member 
is natural ability and desire for knowledge ; in an educated 
Burman it is his father’s wealth or the fact that he happens 
to live in Rangoon. 

Mr. Houghton argues, however, that our officials are responsible 
for this state of things, and that Burman Ministers should there- 
fore be appointed, however incompetent they may be, in the 
hope that they will reform the educational system and so obtain 
suitable men a generation hence. It must be clear from my 
former letter that I am dissatisfied with the present system, but 
is a Burman Minister likely to reform it as suggested? The 
present waste of public money and undue favour shown to the 
richer classes is largely due to the pressure put by them on officials. 
Political power is not likely to remove that pressure. 

My remark as to the unsuitability of the time for foisting 
an antiquated system on nations which are strange to it (Mr. 
Houghton’s “ natives ”’ is evidently a misprint, not a mis-quota- 
tion) was applied to Burma, not India, which has some experi- 
ence of representative government. 

The articles on devolution which have appeared in the last 
three numbers of Tur New STraTESMAN are one more indication 
that the science of political government is to an exceptional 
degree in a transitional and experimental stage. And I submit 
that Mr. Houghton is hardly justified in classing me with short- 
sighted reactionary officials because I do not see that his tiny 
trickle of Liberalism, having taken root in the Burmese mind, 
and spread like fire from Myitkyina to Mergui, and strangled 
the alien government in its tenacles, will of itself bring either 
freedom or happiness to the mass of the Burmese people.— 


Yours, etc., R. Grant Brown. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaresMAn. 

Sir,—Much has been said recently in reference to the proposed 
capital levy and the alternative tax on war profits, and ] 
should therefore like to place before you the following suggestion 


for additional taxation which could in my opinion be levied 


equitably without any additional returns being called for and 
which would, I think, be welcome insomuch as it would fall 
most heavily on the man who did best financially during the 
war, and lightest on the man who sacrificed the most. 

In brief, my suggestion is that the sum to be taxed should 
be the Income received by the individual during the five financial 
vears ending on the 4th April, 1919. 

The Surveyors of Taxes have all the Income Tax returns for 
that period and all that would be necessary would be to decide 
on the amount of the tax to be levied. 

To take a concrete case: if a man had an income of £500 in 
the year 1914-15, £700 in the year 1915-16, £900 in the year 
1916-17, £2,000 in the year 1917-18 and £4,000 in the year 
1918-19, the whole of these amounts would be added together 
and the tax, say 50 per cent, levied on the total, £8,100. 

Similarly, a man whose income in the year 1914-15 was £1,500, 
who threw up his job and went into the Army where his total 
pay for the remaining four years only amounted to, say, £1,000 
in all, would only be taxed on £2,500. 

A minimum could be established of say, £2,000 for the five 
years, equivalent to £400 per annum. Below this sum nothing 
would be taken in special levy and the first £2,000 of any total 
could be allowed as a deduction. 

The objection to this tax from those who favour the capital 
tax is that it would bear on earnings as well as on interest on 
investments ; but it seems to me to be eminently fair that if a 
man stayed at home and earned a large salary in safety, he 
should pay at least as much as the man who drew a similar 
amount from investments whilst he was fighting. 

By basing this tax on income received during the war, 4 
man who wasted his money would pay as much as the man 
who bought War Loan.—-Yours, ete., 

Garthmere, Atherton, Manchester. 

November 26th. 


Rost. A. Burrows. 





To the Editor of Tor NEw STATESMAN. 
Srr,—Your proposal for a capital levy to pay for the war as 
a substitute for taxation is so important that I suggest it would 
be worth while to ask your able contributor, Mr. Emil Davies, 
to write an article elucidating the following points : 
1. What would be the effect upon the money market of a 
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very large number of people endeavouring to mortgage their 
ssessions at the same time ? Would the loans be obtainable ? 
Would it raise the interest ? 

2. What would be the effect on the stock market of the know- 
ledge that the Government held a vast number of securities 
for the sole purpose of sale ? Would there not be a great fall 
in quotations ? If so, would the Government have to pay the 
difference between what the stock stood at when they levied 
it, and what they obtain for it at the time of sale? At the same 
time, I think it would be useful to obtain from some able lawyer 
an article on whether the Government have a legal right to go 
back upon an expectation they have themselves created. The 
public lent the Government money on certain specified condi- 
tions. What view would a judge take of the Government's 
right to alter those conditions ? Would a claimant in a court 
of law be on sound ground if he stated that he only invested his 
money at the absurd rate of 5 per cent., instead of asking for 
15 per cent. in Mexico, because he believed that the British 
Government would do what it said it was going to do in its 
prospectus ? J think it is only right to face these difficulties, 
to which I am sure there are replies. But unless the replies 
are found you will not be successful in persuading the cautious 
English people to accept your proposal.— Yours, etc., 

Chester House, Upper Belgrave Street. OuiverR Brerr. 

November 19th. 

[The current issue of the English Review contains an article by 
Mr. Emil Davies on this subject. As regards (1) It should 
be perfectly possible for the Government to make arrangements 
with the banks by which the necessary loans would be forth- 
coming at a determined rate of interest ; alternatively a special 
Government institution might be set up as in Germany to deal 
with the matter. (2) This problem also has been met in Germany 
by the creation of a special Department, analogous to that of 
our Public Trustee, not to sell securities, but to hold them, if 
necessary for an indefinite period. Whatever may be the objec- 
tions to a Capital Levy, the difficulties of machinery are in no 
way insuperable. We cannot see that Mr. Brett’s last point 
has any substance. Except in the case of one of its loans, the 
British Government has never suggested that those who lent 
money to the State should enjoy any special immunity as regards 
any taxation which Parliament might at some future time decide 
to levy on wealth or income of all kinds.—Ep. N.S.]. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON 
DEVOLUTION 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTEesMAN. 

Sirk,—Your contributor I think is on the wrong track in advo- 
eating variable areas for each set of functions of local govern- 
ment. He would have one area (the electoral unit) for street 
mending, two units, say, for elementary education, a larger are: 
for higher education, also for electric power. This mixture of 
areas for various purposes would confuse the ordinary elector, 
and would remove somewhat popular control over various 
services. The committee covering several electoral units (i.c., 
municipalities) would not be responsible to a definite municipal 
authority, but would become an authority in itself. It would 
have authority to levy money calls upon various town councils, each 
of which would, by itself, lose complete control over expenditure. 
The town council would thus fall to the level of a rate-collecting 
body and would cease to feel or exercise authority over expendi- 
ture. The delegates from various town councils to this ad hoc 
committee would probably look upon its work from their sectional 
point of view—each group “pulling” for the interests of its par- 
ticular township—so that the committee would have no unity 
of purpose but would be subject to the rivalries of opposin 
groups. 

The effect of such dispersion of authority would be fatal to the 
unity and public spirit of the municipality—and its sense of direct 
responsibility to its constituents. To-day most towns are keenly 
self-conscious ; there is a strong rivalry in good government, and 
each authority tries to give its people greater advantages than 
those of other towns. This spirit is to be encouraged. I agree 
that areas are too small for all purposes. The minimum popula- 
tion of a local government unit should be, say, 200,000, and we 
should have a redistribution of areas to get this. The average 
authority then (say, 250,000) would form an efficient economic unit 
for all purposes except water supply, electric power and univer- 
sities. These three services should be in the control of pro- 
vincial authorities, say seven in number (in Great Britain), and 
no other public bodies are necessary outside of Parliament. The 
new enlarged municipal authority should have a large measure 
of autonomy. Transport is of two kinds—local, to be governed 
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by the local authority, and national—determined by Parliament, 
who may delegate executive control. There must, of course, be 
co-ordination between the two.—Yours, etc., 
Lawnside, West Bromwich. (Councillor) Hy. BrockHouse. 
November 30th 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir,—Will you allow a supporter of the policy of devolution 
to geographical provinces to make some comment on your two 
articles on this subject ? 

At the beginning of the second article the writer suggests that 
he has proved in the first that there is very little which could be 
satisfactorily devolved from the central power. I have read the 
first article very carefully, and I must confess that I am entirely 
unable to find any proof of this at all. I read a series of rhetorical 
questions to which the writer of the article, like jesting Pilate, did 
not wait for an answer. But I cannot see that an advocate of 
devolution would have the slightest difficulty in answering any 
of them. Why should not a provincial government have its own 
educational system, or authorise its own campaign against tuber- 
culosis, or approve of its own housing schemes ? The writer of 
the article gives not the slightest hint of what the insuperable 
objections are which he apparently finds against such proposals. 
But there is one question on which he seems more definitely to 
misunderstand the real point of the ideas which he criticises. He 
asks, as if it were a doubtful point, whether a devolution of legis- 
lation would also involve a devolution of administration and 
whether the provincial legislature would ** pay the bill by its own 
taxation.” 

It is, of course, an essential point of any proposal for real devo- 
lution that the subordinate authority would combine legislative, 
administrative and financial powers ; and it is equally an essential 
part of the argument for devolution that no one of these functions 
ean be really effectively exercised by any governing authority 
without the others. That is why certain experiments in ad- 
ministrative, without legislative or financial, devolution have not 
been successful. But that is no argument at all against a com- 
plete scheme of devolution, but rather the contrary. 

In conclusion, I may say that the advocate of devolution on 
geographical lines has no reason to doubt the value and possibility 
of devolution of certain functions to professional bodies, on the 
lines suggested in your second article. Only he will regard it as 
a supplement—not as an alternative to his own policy. 

About the many positive arguments which can be brought 
forward in support of a policy of devolution, I can say nothing 
here except that the writer of the article has not attempted to 
deal with any of them. I can only hope that someone who speaks 
with more authority than I can will put them forward. In the 
meantime, it seems a pity to allow the case to go by default, and 
this is my justification for writing.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 

University Club, Liverpool. G. CC. FIevp. 

November 26th. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS 
To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Sin,—Having for at least the period of a generation longer 
than Mr. H. J. Massingham felt very much as he feels about 
the killing of birds (my father would never allow any member 
of his household to wear any plume or feather), it strikes me as 
curiously absurd that he should apparently regard me as a 
hostile controversialist on the practical issue. 

I do not understand why, otherwise, he should have considered 
it necessary now to tell you that he fails to see the force of an 
argument I have set forth in your columns. I think it probable 
that most of your other readers have seen it. Mr. Massingham 
professedly lives by inspiration rather than by logic; he is 
enviable in being able to choose that good part, and admirable 
in the vigour with which he attacks the stupidity and barbarism 
of the wanton destruction of birds. 

He is so sure (as I am also) that his crusade is rightly inspired 
that he apparently conceives that any proposition which enables 
him to vent his burning frenzy in journalistic dogmas is useful 
in its behalf. I, for my sins, have been forbidden a _ poetic 
vocation, and having had it assigned to me to have to deal 
with the problems of finding a modus vivendi for agriculturists, 
both at home and abroad, in the face of the competing activities 
of birds and insects, have been forced to test all arguments and 
to endeavour to instruct myself accurately as to the truth about 
these inter-relations. 

Seeing that the preservation of birds depends principally upon 
the convictions of the agricultural public, I am distressed when 
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I see the advocates of that preservation using arguments which 
the agricultural public cannot help perceiving are fallacious, 
because those who are disposed to kill birds will be only too 
glad of the chance to point out that such arguments are ridiculous, 
and to press the conclusion that the protectors of birds are cranks, 
and that all the rest of their arguments are equally worthless. 

Such an argument was Mr. Massingham’s jeremiad over the 
shortage of jam last year. When the agricultural public is told 
that last year’s fruit crop failed because birds had been destroyed, 
and therefore insects prevailed, they first of all point out, as I 
did, that there were, in fact, quite effectual other causes of that 
failure. This year, having had a bumper crop in superb con- 
dition, notwithstanding that Mr. Massingham has continually 
been assuring them that bird life is in course of rapid extinction, 
and arguing, consequently, that there were presumably still 
more insects this year, they are encouraged simply to disbelieve 
that birds or insects have anything to do with the matter. 
They know that the birds eat their fruit; they see that their 
alleged destruction has not affected their crop; they therefore 
go on with their own direct method of dealing with insect pests, 
by grease, whitewash, spraying, hand picking, etc., and when 
they see a bird in their trees they shoot it. 

It is, of course, quite superfluous for Mr. Massingham to 
discuss whether birds destroy insects and keep them in check. 
That is agreed. But any one who has had to contend with 
insect pests knows that there are factors very much more import- 
ant than birds in regulating the vitality of many tribes of insects 
—their own diseases and parasites, and the stimulus and 
repression of weather conditions. Why, for instance, was 
there so much less insect troubles with fruit this year than 
last ? I should like the entomologists to tell us. 

Moreover, Mr. Massingham is greatly at fault in his incessant 
girdings at the Board of Agriculture. He began by accusing 
the Board of having organised a campaign against insectivorous 
birds. I pointed out his mistake. He now admits that the 
reduction of rooks, pigeons and sparrows only is recommended 
by the Board. But he cannot resist another hysterical outcry 
that the rookery will shortly be a thing of the past. Every 
country-dweller knows that such exaggerations are nonsense, 
and they will make no allowance for the lure of a moving phrase. 
But if it had really been the fact that the Board had advocated 
general destruction of all our native birds, the diffusion of that 
misrepresentation among the agricultural public, on Mr. Massing- 
ham’s authority, would have done much more to encourage 
such destruction than his abuse of the Board could ever do to 
check it. 

If Mr. Massingham, instead of imaginatively libelling the 
Board, an activity which he may personally find congenial 
but which really cannot in the least degree help his cause, would 
allow the fact that the Board is really on his side and has con- 
sistently urged the value of the preservation of insectivorous 
birds to penetrate his intelligence, and would now take the 
trouble to ascertain what the position and policy of the Board 
has really been, I believe he would find that he could make excel- 
lent positive use of their publications and their authority in 
aid of the preservation of bird life. 

In short, Mr. Massingham discredits the utilitarian argument 
for bird protection by his exaggerations and his intransigeance. 
But I myself do not consider that the utilitarian argument, 
even temperately and judiciously used, can really be relied on 
as conclusive in defence of some of the most beautiful species— 
especially of tropical birds, such as the parraquets—to say 
nothing of our original topic—the bullfinch. And as an appeal 
to the individual, I am convinced that those aesthetic and 
ethical arguments which Mr. Massingham is so well qualified 
to commend to his readers are much the stronger line of 
advocacy.—Yours, etc., 

37 Brookfield, Highgate, N. 6. 

December 2nd. 


SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. H. J. Massingham’s statements about birds are 
true only in the negative. All birds do not feed their young on 
insects. (No penguin, it is believed, ever caught even a beetle). 
The great majority (if species be meant) are not chiefly insect 
eaters. Most of the remnant do not feed on injurious seeds. 
Rooks have not been heavily reduced (there is a perfect plague 
of them now in comparison with 1914). Mr. H. J. Massingham 


appears to have been misled by an exclusive devotion to the 

warbler tribe.—Yours, etc., 
The Atheneum Club. 
November 29th. 


E. H. Younse. 


DRAMA AND VALUES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Perhaps you will grant a little more of your valuable 
space to Schiller’s great study of Wallenstein and its many 
points of interest for readers of the present day. , 

Your correspondent “ Phi” has hardly been well advised 
in contesting my description of Wallenstein as a “ trilogy.” 
I take up the first four books on German literature that come 
to hand, and find that (1) Menzel calls Wallenstein “ a trilogy 
consisting of a comic prelude and two tragedies” ; (2) Boyesen 
uses almost exactly the same words; (3) Kéenig says: “ the 
second piece, The Piccolomini, is a play in five acts”; (4) 
Scherer, though much concerned to show the unity of 
Wallenstein, yet marks off “the five acts of The Piccolomini 
from the closing tragedy, Wallenstein’s Death.” 

But why dwell on such testimonies? The poet himself 
settled the matter ab initio. He gave the three parts three 
distinct names; he divided each into its own acts and scenes : 
he brought them on the stage on three distinct occasions, with 
intervals of five or six months. That, I think, decides the 
question of “trilogy.” ‘“ Phi’s*’ own description is curious, 
as well as original; I must confess my ignorance as to what 
** double acts” are. 

More important is the matter of the ignoring or obscuring 
of “moral values” by the dramatist. Here also I find that 
I have the support of Scherer. In his full and clever analysis 
of Wallenstein (Geschichte der Deutscher Litteratur, pp. 590-8), 
he insists on the lack of emphasis on the moral values ; oddly 
enough, he does so in order to lead up to a panegyric of the 
work, while I (following at present Mr. Dobree’s lead) find in 
that lack of emphasis its chief source of weakness. I will not 
endeavour to condense Scherer’s subtle exposition, especially 
as I do not accept his conclusions. But here are some of his 
remarks: ‘ The chief figures of Wallenstein (except Max and 
Thekla) left him [Schiller] so cold that he could handle them 
with full objectivity.’ ‘“ He remains unpartisan towards 
his characters.” Schiller (he tells us) sets forth his central 
personage as one doomed to failure because he is a “ practical 
realist ’°—is deficient in ideal, charity, conscience ; yet, on the 
other hand, he generously equips him with qualities calculated 
to awake our strongest sympathy—with whatever moral worth 
can be allowed to a practical realist, with resemblance to the 
honoured figures of Duke Karl August and Géethe, with kingly 
strength and dignity, with high intelligence and wide views. 
So far Scherer. He does not say (although it were perhaps 
of more moment than all the rest) that Schiller followed the 
lead of his age and his entourage in an unhistorical prejudice 
against the Catholic Emperor, the Catholic leaders, the Catholic 
peoples against whom Wallenstein was playing the traitor; 
and that this prepossession neutralised almost entirely the 
dramatist’s sense of the General’s crime. Whatever the reason, 
the fact stands that Schiller’s hero (let me remind “ Phi” that 
he is called in the Prologue “ unser Held *’) is set forth with so 
many regal qualities and his adversaries with so many that are 
quite the reverse that judgment is baffled and sympathy held 
in suspense. Schiller said truly of Wallenstein : 


Confused by partial favour, partial hate, 
His eharacter floats vague on history’s page ; 


and just as vague (so far as moral values are concerned) has he 
(Schiller) left it. With all respect to the great theorist of the 
drama that he was, and to those who on our present issue defend 
him, I hold that such vagueness is inimical to the soul of drama. 
It will not allow tragedy to fulfil its function of “ purifying 
by pity and terror.” Our emotions cannot find the imaginary 
outlet and relief which art gives unless their objects are distinctly 
—however delicately—provided and indicated. 

Nor can I think Schiller happy in his suggestion (quoted by 
“ Phi”) that destiny may serve to palliate the guilt of his 
dramatic hero, when 


It lays to charge of evil-boding stars 
The larger share of evil in his deeds. 


That way lies the descent from Shakespearean ethics to the 
dismal fate-tragedy ; from the moral battles of weak, but 
responsible, humanity to the degradation of the animal or the 
automaton. 

I have spoken of “Wallenstein and his adversaries.” These 
may be summed up as the Catholic Empire and its supporters. 
It is between them and him that the conflict of the play, regarded 
as an historical tragedy, lies. “ Phi” does not think so; he 
thinks we should find it in the conflict between the idealism of 
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Max and the realism of Wallenstein. But Max, as he himself 
reminds us, is “ historically fictitious and dramatically super- 
fluous.” He has, therefore, no chance at all, with the thoughtful 
spectator, against the tremendously real contending forces. 
Between their powers Max and Thekla flutter across the scene 
like a pair of doves on a battle-field. Are we to take sides with 
the Empire or with the General? One half of Schiller’s soul 
tells him, and tells us, that the General is a traitor. The other 
half steadily blackens his adversaries. So to the end we know 
not what to think, what to feel. This is, I submit, the negation 
of dramatic effectiveness.—Yours, ete., GrorGEe O'NEILL. 
University College, Dublin. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry that I must trouble you with a correction. 
In the fourth line of my poem, Anemones, which appears in 
to-day’s issue, for “‘ urging” read “ urgency,” and restore my 
reputation for rhythm and sense.—Yours, etc., 

M. HEWLETT. 

Broad Chalke, 

November 22nd. 


LEONID ANDRE/IEV 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Sokoloff, in your issue of Novem- 
ber 15th, says that Leonid Andreiev died from heart failure as a 
result of Bolshevik air raids. 

I should be glad to know if there is any authority for this 
statement other than the announcement to that effect published 
in Burtsev’s paper Obshcheye Dyelo, the organ of Paris counter- 
revolutionary propaganda, on September 28th.— Yours, etc., 

St. Andrew’s Day, 1919. J. M. 


Miscellany 
ON BUYING BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


F there is not a universal consensus of opinion that 
I books make the best presents there ought to be, 
for the arguments in their favour, once assembled, 

are more than overwhelming, they are positively staggering; 
so much so that it is distinctly dangerous to begin thinking 
about the subject, as it induces in one an insane desire 
to rush out and experiment in the exquisite pleasure of 
selecting books as presents for one’s friends, enemies, and 
relations. To begin with, in settling on books as presents, 
you clear your mind of that horrible vagueness which 
seizes it when you set forth on a Christmas shopping 
expedition with nothing more than an idea that some 
presents must be got somehow. As the day goes on this 
idea does not become any distincter; on the contrary, 
it becomes cloudier; so that towards evening you find 
yourself wandering from shop to shop in a sort of haze— 
pleasant or unpleasant according to the success with which 
you have managed to obtain a decent tea. For the obstacles 
to buying presents other than books are almost insuperable. 
To begin with, you never can remember—unless you are 
one of those marvellous and doubtfully agreeable persons 
who remember everything about everybody—what even 
your most intimate friends have, or have not, already got. 
Worse than that, you find that the number of handy-sized 
and attractive-looking articles in this world is incredibly 
small, Here it may be again that your memory is short ; 
but it appears to have a more criminal defect than shortness ; 
it is actually perverse. The only articles you think of are 
tables, wardrobes, chests of drawers, pianos, carpets, and 
linoleums. Of course, when you come to carpets and 
linoleums you do touch upon the fringe of a possibility. 
{ mean Persian rugs. For years I have been hoping that 
someone would make me a present of a Persian rug, prefer- 





ably two Persian rugs—or even three. I am not squeamish 
about the number. But, then, Persian rugs—though they 
roll up to a beautiful compactness and make an unpre- 
tentious looking parcel that does not require a pantechnicon 
to bring it to anybody’s door—are out of the range of 
possibility to most of us. A good Persian rug costs at 
least ninety pounds; a good book may be bought for 
ninety pence. With a sigh we shall forget about Persian 
rugs; and, anyhow, once you have got them, do you ever 
do anything but walk on them without looking at them ? 

However, only an extremely brilliant mind would ever 
think of a Persian rug on a Christmas shopping expedition ; 
ordinary persons will find that pipes, tobacco-pouches, 
and safety-razors for men, and handkerchiefs, gloves, and 
scent for women, about plumb the depth of their imagina- 
tion. And, speaking as a man, what could be more ghastly 
as a present than a pipe, a tobacco-pouch, or a safety-razor. 
I could never forgive the woman who gave me any one 
of these three articles. The handkerchiefs, gloves, and 
scent seem more acceptable; but how much any one of 
them is enhanced if accompanied with a book ! 

It appears to be frequently assumed that presents are 
only given to very dear friends; but even if this were 
true, there is no friend so dear as to lack the power of being 
frequently irritating. Now, it is impossible to assert one’s 
own individuality, to get one’s own back, so to speak, 
so effectively as in the choice of a book for a present. To 
give some dear and charming lady whose dislike of beauty 
and style in dress had long vexed you a particularly ugly 
hat or a pair of shoes made from a disused door mat or a 
pair of canvas stockings might be extremely agreeable, 
but would probably bring your friendship to a sudden 
end; but there could be no possible objection to your 
giving her Gautier’s Mademoiselle du Maupin or Professor 
Durchblitz’s Affinities Between the Coarse and the Dowdy 
Among the Lower Germans and English of the Middle 
Nineteenth Century. This is a very crude example of the 
mmense range and subtlety of expression possible to each 
of us in selecting appropriate books for our friends and 
relations. The artist that lurks in every one of us, even 
the most inarticulate, is here given a wonderful chance ; 
and it is, to say the least, odd that no one appears to have 
considered the subject in this light before—although a 
great many of us have undoubtedly practised this form of 
self-expression, either consciously or unconsciously, for 
years. There is one overwhelming advantage it possesses 
that must be mentioned. There is for the victim absolutely 
no way of escape. New books cannot be readily sold ; 
if sold, they bring no large appreciation of capital to the 
vendor, who will probably lose on the carriage. They 
occupy a great deal of space, and you may have the pleasure 
of finding that the recipient has presently either to buy 
or to extend his bookshelves to hold volumes that will 
continue all his life to shriek to him of his infirmities. Even 
if they are unread, he cannot escape from their titles and the 
implications they convey. And, finally, he can be nothing 
but smiling and amiable towards you, while inwardly he 
squirms and groans. 

For those of us who are tender-hearted and shrink from 
inflicting imaginative tortures, however chastening and 
beneficial, even on the most deserving, there is, however, 
the tremendous and unfailing consolation that one day, 
in despair, the object of this spiritual assault may open 
one of these volumes and suddenly find in it a new world 
revealed, a world which but for us he might never 
have entered. Who could resist the temptation of such 
a possibility ? No one, I hope; for it satisfies, in a quite 
peculiar and exhilarating way, some inexplicable instinct 
planted in the soul of the dullest and most ox-like of human 
beings for the light of the spirit to which we struggle as 
the flowers struggle to the light of the sun. The trouble 
is, of course, that each one of us thinks that he is the only 
one who sees this light; but that simply means that when 
we are buying books for presents we never think of the 
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books that are being bought for us. To know oneself 
as others think they know one, a careful inspection of all 
the books one has ever received is needed. It* is an 
interesting occupation for a winter evening. 

I don’t know why, but instinctively, when thinking of 
books for Christmas presents, I first think of books for boys. 
If I were choosing a book for a boy from the age of nine 
to fourteen, the first name that would come into my head 
would be Fenimore Cooper’s. Nearly all of the famous 
Pathfinder series are good, and some of them are simply 
splendid. Then there are Marryat, Captain Mayne Reid, 
Alexander Dumas, Stanley Weyman, Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Jungle” books and Just-So stories, G. A. Henty, Rider 
Haggard, Jules Verne, Harrison Ainsworth, Charles Reade, 
H. G. Wells’ short stories (not if the boy is too highly strung 
and imaginative), and Sir Walter Scott. It is also important 
that a boy should read good stories of the old Greek and 
Scandinavian mythology. I had several excellent books 
of that sort when I was a child, but I have forgotten their 
names. Boys require books of practical adventure with 
a historical setting, like the novels of Dumas and Scott. 
It is also essential that their minds should be awakened 
to a scientific interest, and Jules Verne’s books still do this 
better than any others I know of. Boys want fiction, 
but not imagination; that is the guiding principle in 
selecting books for children; that, for example, is why 
Jules Verne is better than H. G. Wells; and that is why 
you cannot give poetry—not imaginative poetry—to 
children. They may appreciate other qualities in_ it, 
but its great qualities they simply cannot see; and there 
are many people, of course, who remain at that stage of 
development all their lives. I am afraid that I think 
girls ought to have the same books as boys; not that I 
imagine there are no subtle mental differences, but because, 
first, they ought to be capable of appreciating good boys’ 
books ; and, secondly, because it is a sad fact that girls’ 
books, books written especially for girls, are for the most 
part the most drivelling rubbish that is published, and 
that is saying a good deal. The men who know how to 
write for children know that the cardinal virtue of a good 
boy’s book is that it should be crammed with detail. The 
books of Nansen, Scott, Shackleton, and all explorers 
who give a day-to-day account of their actual doings 
what they ate, what they saw, what they did—make ideal 
reading for boys, who will gloat with extraordinary gusto 
—at least I did—over lists of provisions and equipment. 
The concrete reality of the world is what children want 
put before them, and if they get it in sufficient abundance, 
then, when they are grown up, they will be ready to 
appreciate that it is actually all a dream ; they will be ripe 
for abstract theory and metaphysics. 

But, having finished off the children—I have said nothing 
about picture books, but the best are pictures of animals 
in colour and, if possible, in situ—-which is always a satis- 
faction, one can turn to the solid business of choosing 
books for real people. And now let me say at once that 
the unpardonable sin, the most revolting crime, is to give 
anyone a novel. When I was about seventeen a cousin 
gave me Nicholas Nickleby, by Charles Dickens. I shall 
never forget the gust of hatred with which I surveyed it. 
There were so many books, good, real books I wanted 
Browning’s Poems, Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
Plato’s Dialogues, to say nothing of an infinity of books 
which I knew must exist, but whose very names were 
unknown to me—that I gazed at this disgusting volume 
in the blackest despair and conceived for that cousin feelings 
of resentment which have not died down yet. I still have 
that unfortunate book—somehow, I cannot part with 
it, it is associated with the loss of all my illusions and with 
all the unhappiness of the world—and I can never look 
at it without plumbing again the depths of an extraordinary 
misery. Therefore, I repeat, never give anybody—friend 
or enemy—a novel, for novels are not books at all, they are 
only serials bound up in stiff covers, and you might as well 





cut out, bind and present to your friend the leading articles 
of a newspaper. But if the person to whom you wish to 
make a present is not intellectually curious, if he has no 
appetite for abstract beauty, no hunger for colour, design 
or imaginative knowledge ; if, in other words, he is an old 
fossil but still houses one spark of life, an interest in people, 
then the thing for him is Memoirs. An autobiography, if 
good, is the easiest and most fascinating of all books. 
Autobiographies also have the great virtue of being long, 
and are generally so packed with detail that even a third 
or fourth reading fails to exhaust them. They also look 
well, weigh heavily, and are generally substantial. In 
buying an autobiography, moreover, you make a good 
impression on the shopman; he may even think you a 
relative of the autobiographing one. This is not to be 
sneezed at; it may well turn a heavy day into a bright and 
successful one to be mistaken for Lord Morley’s niece, 
Lord Fisher’s aunt, or Dr. Ethel Smyth’s sister. Among 
autobiographies there are some classics which are im- 
mensely more thrilling than the most wonderful “ shocker ” 
ever written; such are Wagner's My Life, and the auto- 
biographies of Berlioz and Benvenuto Cellini. These three 
with Aksakov’s 4 Russian Schoolboy, and A Russian Gentle- 
man, Conrad’s Some Reminiscences, Ethel Smyth's Im- 
pressions that Remained, are among the best, and they should 
be in everybody's possession, for they are eminently books 
to keep and to browse in again and again, not to be borrowed 
from a library and hurried through once. After autobio- 
graphy comes, undoubtedly, biography. The classic which 
everybody knows, but which many people to their own great 
loss have never read, is obviously Boswell’s Johnson. Good 
biographies are rare, and none of the great men of the 
last century have had the luck that Johnson had, although 
books so different in scope as Trelawney’s slight volume on 
Byron and Shelley, Lockhart’s Scott, Southey’s Nelson, 
Gosse’s Swinburne, Festing Jones’s Samuel Butler are 
each and all of them far better reading than the best novel 
of the year. 

Perhaps the most insinuating form of literature is the 
diary. Yet the number of good diaries is not very great. 
I prefer Amiel’s to all others, including Pepys’, but the late 
W. N. P. Barbellion’s The Journal of a Disappointed Man 
runs it very close, and is a book not on any account to be 
missed. A diary ought to be always very much more 
interesting than a collection of letters, for in it a man may 
put down what he really thinks about everything and every- 
body ; but this rarely happens, because social intercourse 
does far more than veil our opinions : it actually spirits them 
away, gradually and imperceptibly, so that in the end 
we find that when we are alone our thoughts are much the 
same dull, superficial stuff that they are when in company. 
For this reason there are more good letter-writers than 
good diarists, since letter-writers have the stimulus of ad- 
dressing an absent person whom they are under no necessity 
of talking to at all, and whom they probably like better for 
being away. Of all the letters I have read I would choose 
Keats’. They may not be the best—they are not commonly 
considered so—but they are extraordinarily interesting. 
About the very worst collection that could be chosen for 
a Christmas present would be the Letters of Dostoievsky. 
A student of Dostoievsky, keen on studying the character 
of the author, would no doubt find them valuable, but in 
retrospect they seem to me to be one long wail about money, 
and a never-ending series of calculations as to the number 
of thousands of words still to be written before the unhappy 
man can get another cheque. I read them during conva- 
lescence after influenza, and they very nearly gave me 
influenza again. 

Material for one of the most amusing of books, a book 
which would make an ideal Christmas gift, lies buried in 
the official papers of the English Text Society. It is the 
famous and scandalous duel between Professor Furnivall 
and Swinburne—“ Pigsbrook,”’ as the professor politely 
calls him. I say this would make an ideal book for Christ- 
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mas, because nothing so promotes peace and goodwill in a 
man as reading a controversy between two masters of 
vituperation, who have long since thrown away all restraint 
in their intense desire to be nasty. I wonder it has not 
occurred to anyone to write a book which shall be an 
imaginary dispute between two men on some subject, 
preferably quite trivial—for example, whether Mr. Lloyd 
George ever had a relative whose name was Mr. George 
George. The subject must be trivial or the duel would be 
offensive if taken to the utmost length that imagination and 
wit could carry it (I warn all readers that I have patented 
this idea, and will sue anyone who uses it for damages). 
If you belong to the publishing business, or if you have 
invested money in publishing, it is a good notion to select 
for your gifts to various friends judged suitable, single 
numbers of some expensive periodical which, if they are the 
right sort of people, will haunt them until they have gone 
out and bought the remaining numbers to complete the set. 
But this is the sort of thing that can only be done once, 
and I hesitate to linger on the subject, but will pass on 
immediately to what is meant to be the very crown and 
summit of this article, and that is an exhortation to buy 
always and no matter for whom intended—poetry. There 
is nothing that looks so well lying about unread, there is 
nothing so unpretentious in bulk and so mighty in substance, 
there is nothing in literature so permanent and so quickening, 
and there is, also, nothing so difficult to choose well. Poetry 
is a touchstone that reveals the quality of all minds. It is, 
therefore, you may say dangerous to buy; it is giving oneself 
away. I agree, but here is an occasion on which the famous 
advice, “ Live dangerously,” should be carefully followed. 
Give yourself away. It is, at least, a Christian act worthy 
of Christmas. W. J. Turner. 


POSSESSION 
SAW you, 


I held you, 
And surely I heard you : 
But you were as far as any man living could be. 


Though sometimes 

I have seen you, 

And touched you and heard you, 

As together we walked and your sleeve now and then 
brushed mine ; 


Yet were you then 

Farther, farther 

Than with body’s absence— 

But who walks with you now while your thoughts are 
here and brush mine ? 


The slow waters 

Of three oceans, 

And the change of seasons, 

Between us are but as a new-leafy hawthorn hedge. 


And I see you 

And hold you :— 

But are you yet living, 

Or come you now nearer than any man living may be? 
JoHN FREEMAN. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH IRELAND? 


F anybody has any doubt as to whether Ireland is 

a nation, he need only look round and see the 
number of books that are written about it. These 
books are not, for the most part, about beauty-spots or 
openings for capital. They are in nine cases out of ten 


about a distinct people called the Irish, who may be worse 
than other people or better than other people—according 
to the writer’s prejudice—but who are at least not the same 
as any other people. To deny that Ireland is a nation 
would be possible only to a party politician, or to one of 
those learned playboys who will prove that Shakepeare 
or St. Francis or whoever you please is a myth. There 
is, it must be admitted, nothing more creditable in being a 
nation than in being a human being. But, just as a human 
being would not like to be regarded as a myth on the day 
on which his salary became due, so a nation dislikes being 
regarded as a myth especially by its chief debtor. The 
whole of Irish polities may be said to have grown up round 
the question whether Ireland is a myth or a nation. 


The worst of it is, nobody can tell you what is a nation, 
any more than what is beauty or truth or goodness. We 
know these things when we see them, or think we do, 
though we dispute about them and though one man’s 
beauty may to another man seem ugly. We are at once 
desperately vague in our definitions and entirely confident in 
our assertions. What we see, we see by faith. It is only 
by faith that any man can recognize a nation or know that 
the Kreutzer Sonata is beautiful. Imagination is in both 
cases more necessary than argument. Without imagination 
it is as useless to approach Irish (or any but party) polities 
as it is to approach Beethoven. The library of anti-Irish 
literature has mainly been compiled by unimaginative men 
or by imaginative men in an unimaginative mood. There 
has not been a good Unionist poem written since the Union, 
though several good poets have been Unionists. On the 
other hand, the literature of the Irish nation contains a 
remarkable number of good poems, from Mangan’s Dark 
Rosaleen to Mr. Yeats’s Cathleen the Daughter of Houlihan. 
The English poems that have been inspired by Ireland have 
not been so good. Shelley is not at his best on Emmet, 
nor Swinburne on the Manchester Martyrs. Lionel Johnson, 
on the other hand, who wrote little good poetry, wrote two 
beautiful poems on Ireland, and the Australian Francis 
Adams wrote a fierce and sombre poem on behalf of Dublin, 
the ‘conquered city.” But perhaps the most poetic 
tribute that any Englishman has yet paid Ireland is to be 
found in Mr. Chesterton's book of prose, Jrish Impressions.* 
Mr. Chesterton went to Ireland with his imagination—with 
enough imagination to sink (or to float) the Kingstown boat. 
As a result, his book, fantastic and playful patchwork though 
it is, is of great interest and importance on account of the 
author's insight into essentials and his grasp of significant 
things. Much he has missed, but what a multitude of 
things he has discovered { Mr. Chesterton strings truths 
together like pennons dancing between gold-topped scarlet 
poles, and he makes our progress, as we read, a holiday and a 
triumphal procession. His treatment even of the Irish 
question makes us feel that we are taking part in a triumphal 
procession. ) He would probably have written a still more 
triumphal-book if he had not gone to Ireland. He would 
almost certainly have done so twenty years ago. But he 
can still introduce, as no other writer can, a riot of colour 
into political argument. Many readers will be disappointed 
on reading Irish Impressions for the first time, who, on a 
second reading will find it crowded with wise and amusing 
discoveries 
On the question of Irish nationality Mr. Chesterton is as 
justly dogmatic as he would be on the question of Hamlet's 
heing poetry. “If Ireland is not a nation,” he declares, 
“ there is no such thing as a nation. France is not a nation, 
England is not a nation ; there is no such thing as patriot- 
ism on this planet.” This being so, he does not pretend 
that Ireland is in some way in a more pleasant position 
than other nations that have been deprived of their liberty. 
‘““ We must know by this time,”’ he declares, ‘* or the sooner 
we know it the better, that the whole mind of that European 





* Irish Impressions. By G. K. Chesterton. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 
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society which we have helped to save, and in which we have 
henceforth a part right of control, regards the Anglo-Irish 
story as one of those black-and-white stories in a history 
book. It sees the tragedy of Ireland as simply and clearly 
as the tragedy of Christ or Joan of Arc.’ He understands 
better than most writers why men are filled with anger 
and bitterness at the spectacle of their country under the 
rule of another. Most men realise this when it is the freedom 
of their own country that is in peril. They would die rather 
than permit their country to be absorbed into another. 
The desire not to be absorbed, however, is regarded as an 
all but factitious grievance on the part of a small nation. 
Mr. Chesterton is not one of those. who look on Ireland 
as a neurasthenic suffering from an imaginary ailment. He 
sees that Irish Nationalism is the faith not of men who have 
the right to be angry about the past; so much as of men 
who have the right to be angry about the present. The 
Unionist is often willing to repent of his grandfather's 
behaviour to Ireland: he is unwilling to repent of his own. 
Kettle said in one of his books that Ireland’s grievance is 
not what England did to her a hundred years ago but what 
England is doing to her to-day. Mr. Chesterton realises 
this. / “I am not yet,” he writes, “far gone in senile decay, 
but already I have lived to hear my countrymen talk about 
their own blind policy in the time of the Land League, 
exactly as they talked before of their blind policy in the 
time of the Limerick Treaty. The shadow on our past 
shifts forward as we advance into the future, and always 
seems to end just behind us. I was told in my youth that 
the age-long misgovernment of Ireland lasted down to 
about 1870; it is now agreed among all intelligent people 
that it lasted at least down to about 1890. A little common- 
sense, after a hint like the Sheridan case, will lead one to 
suspect the simple explanation that it is going on still.” 
To Mr. Chesterton, Sheridan has the same startling sig- 
nificance in the history of the Union as the Zabern incident 
has to many people in the history of Prussianism. Sheridan 
is the symbolic figure of English rule in Ireland. If Ireland 
had been ruled by Germany, Sheridan, the police-sergeant, 
would have been a better-known character to English 
readers. He would have been chosen as a summary of all 
that was evil in an evil system of domination. Mr. Chester- 
ton treats him in this fashion in order to convince his country- 
men of the iniquity of the thing in which they are acquiescing 
in Ireland. He describes Sheridan as a ‘‘ Neronian monster ” 
—not an exaggerated description of a policeman who got 
poor men convicted of agrarian crimes and was afterwards 
discovered to have committed the crimes himself. He was, 
of course, not punished, but “ was bowed out of the country 
like a distinguished stranger, his expenses politely paid, 
as if he had been delivering a series of instructive lectures.” 
Many readers will comfort themselves with the thought 
that Sheridan was an exception. Mr. Chesterton, seeing 
deeper, contends that he is really a type. ‘A British 
official in Ireland *’—so he expounds the matter—‘ can run 
a career of crime, punishing innocent people for his own 
felonies, and when he is found ‘out he is found to be above 
the law. This may seem like putting things at the worst, 
but it is really putting them at the best. This story was 
not told us on the word of a wild Fenian, or even a respon- 
sible Irish Nationalist. It was told, word for word as I 
have told it, by the Unionist Minister in charge of the 
matter and reporting it, with regret and shame, to Parlia- 
ment. He was not one of the worst Irish Secretaries, who 
might be responsible for the worst regime ; on the contrary, 
he was by far the best. If even he could only partially 
restrain or reveal such things, there can be no deduction 
in common-sense, except that in the ordinary way such 
things go on gaily in the dark, with nobody to reveal and 
nobody to restrain them.” ‘‘ That peephole into hell,” 


Mr. Chesterton adds grimly, ‘‘ has afforded me ever since 
a horrible amusement, when I hear the Irish softly rebuked 
for remembering old, unhappy, far-off things and wrongs 
done in the Dark Ages.” 


The truth is, no one has even begun to understand the 
Irish question, who does not understand that the Dark 
Ages still exist in Ireland as a Government institution. 
One might describe the Dublin Castle policy of the moment 
as one of cautious terrorism. Terrorism is ultimately the 
only method by which one nation can keep down another, 
and reactionaries during the last few years have made no 
secret of their belief that what Ireland needed was a little 
blood-letting. One would think that the futility of attempt- 
ing to terrorise a nation had been proved clearly enough to 
convince even an octogenarian dunce fifty years ago. “ Any 
attack on it,” as Mr. Chesterton says, “ is like an attempt 
to abolish grass; which is not only the symbol of it in the 
old national song, but it is a very true symbol of it in any 
new philosophic history; a symbol of its equality, its 
ubiquity, its multiplicity, and its mighty power to return. 
To fight against grass is to fight against God; we can only 
so mismanage our own city and our own citizenship that the 
grass grows in our own streets. And even then it is our 
own streets that will be dead; and the grass will still be 
alive.” 

I have dwelt almost entirely on one aspect of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s book —the aspect that is most relevant to the con- 
troversies of the moment. In doing so, I have been com- 
pelled to pass over his fantastic discovery of the statue in 
St. Stephen’s Green, his discourse on the family and private 
property in Ireland, his interpretation of the rebellion, his 
reasons why no sound Nationalist could be a pro-German, 
and his chapter on Unionist Ulster, which is like a pro- 
nouncement of doom. As regards the Unionist Ulsterman, it 
is interesting to find the opinion of so perspicacious a stranger 
that, “‘ the Calvinist Ulsterman may be more of a Catholic 
Irishman than is commonly realised, especially by himself.” 
Mr. Chesterton’s impressions are loosely arranged and fre- 
quently disputable. But they are the impressions of a 
traveller of genius, a traveller exuberant in fancy and rich 
in generous understanding. The discovery of the new vision 
of Ireland, he declares, ‘‘ for most Englishmen will be like 
touching the trees of a faded tapestry and finding the forest 
alive and full of birds.” That is what his book suggests. 
What one misses most in it is an attempt to understand 
Sinn Fein as a policy and a serious ideal. 

George A. Birmingham, in his new book, An Irishman 
Looks at His World,* does not commit himself to large and 
starry generalisations about Ireland as Mr. Chesterton does. 
In his book we find, not the humour of the imagination, so 
much as the humour of reason. He is consequently neither 
so sombre nor so gay as Mr. Chesterton. He shares neither 
his wrath nor his hopes. He has the destructive mind of a 
wit, and this frequently leads to a common-sense pessimism. 
He prefers analysis to creation. He likes to know what 
the Irish farmer is like, but he does not see him as a figure 
in a vision. He does not grow passionate on questions of 
liberty. He almost gives politics up in despair. He feels 
that human beings will after all survive even if their country 
is not free. It is not that he fails in devotion to his country. 
His book is a book of affectionate explanation, and many 
Englishmen (for whom the book is professedly written) 
will find more of the information they want here than in 
Mr. Chesterton’s book. They will find a great many inter- 
esting facts about education, religion, culture, farmers, 
politics, and the Ulster Protestant, written with a running 
pen. Some of the author’s judgments seem to me to be 
not quite accurate. Irishmen nowadays read more books 
than he admits, and Sinn Fein has at least disproved the 
theory that the farmer is a complete materialist in polities. 
‘he book would have been better, I think, if the author 
were not a victim of his smiling scepticism. As it is, he 
dexterously mixes emtertainment with information and 


may help others to understand even where he himself is 
Ropert LYND. 





most perplexed. 


* An Irishman Looks at His World. By George A. Birmingham. 


Hodder, 6s. net. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been reading the first part of Mr. H. G. Wells's 

The Outline of Mistory which Hutchinson’s are 
publishing in fortnightly parts, with a horrible ape- 

like creature on the cover from whom I am indeed sorry 
to be descended. The work is being issued in fortnightly 
parts; it is written for fortnightly parts; the instalment 
ends thrillingly, like an instalment of a serial, with man, 
the hero, about to enter a stage already busy and exciting ; 
every paragraph is written simply, so that a child or a man 
of letters might understand it; colossal stories and specu- 
lations are summarised in a sentence ; the very learned may 
have nothing to learn from it. Possibly, too, not all the 
theories adopted are up to date. But the unscientific reader 
who surrenders himself to it will find it the clearest and most 
stimulating summary of the earth’s history extant; and 
even a man familiar with all Mr. Wells’s facts might find his 
vision clarified by it. It is like a film recording hundreds 
of millions of years, now rattling past one with inconceivable 
rapidity, now clicking to a stop to show us a vivid picture 
of what we have arrived at. Whether Mr. Wells’s later 
chapters, in which he is to sketch what to the geologist is 
the hour’s adventure of the remarkable race that produced 
Mr. Wells and ourselves, will be up to the level of these 
remains to be seen. All sorts of considerations will come in 
that may produce differences of opinion; the importance 
you give to events and movements among mankind depends 
(if I may thus swallow my own tail) on the importance you 
attach to them. But if Mr. Wells keeps up to his first level, 
he will, whether we share his outlook or not, have produced 
a masterpiece of summarisation and popularisation. I re- 
member German Philosophies of History, and think that, 
after all, we can dosome things better than our grandfathers. 


a * * 


Mr. Wells's first section on the making of our world is 
very well done. He avoids contentious remarks on the 
origins of life ; dismissing the greatest of all problems with 
the remark that non-living things “do not move of their 
own accord,”’ The phrase, however, in its setting does 
shock one into reflection; and one has barely left it when 
one is thrown upon the fact (not new but never losing its 
awfulness) that every individual is unique and that “ that 
is true of all the minute creatures that swarmed and repro- 
duced in the Archaeozoic and Protozoic seas, as it is of men 
to-day.” An admirable chapter on astronomy and climate 
leads to a truly terrifying one, freely illustrated with pictures 
of real skeletons and conjectural beasts, on the dragons 
of the slime. 
thing more horrible still in the early insects : 
numerous dragon flies—one found in the Belgian coal 
measures had a wing span of twenty-nine inches. ‘There 
The reptiles 


Horrible as they are, I find personally some- 
“ There were 


were also a great variety of flying cockroaches.” 
die; some climatic change beats them; millions of years 
pass; and then early man appears. Page one gave us a 
flaming fragment shot out from the sun; page fifty or 
so will bring us to the caves of the Auvergne, where hairy 
men drew pictures of deer on the rocks as well as they could, 


* *x * 


Sprinkled here and there are sentences like windows 
opening on to things too stupendous to think about. “ There 


will be a time,” remarks Mr. Wells, “ when the day will be 
as long as a year is now, and the cooling sun, shorn of its 


beams, will hang motionless in the heavens.” “* Not only 
is Space from the point of view of life and humanity empty, 
but Time is empty also. Life is like a little glow, scarcely 
kindled yet, in these void immensities.” But the future 
is all before us and Mr. Wells has, probably to an unparal- 
leled extent, a passion for the future, the remote future of 
the race. “ Arthur Balfour,” wrote George Wyndham in 
explaining that statesman’s attitude towards life, “* knows 
that there has been one Ice Age and thinks there is going 
to be another.” So does Mr. Wells; but he seems to like 
the idea. Man, if he really shows himself efficient and enter- 
prising (he will have to change a little if he is to make plans 
thousands of years ahead!) may foresee the change and 
prepare to mect it. He may be able to control climate, 
moreover. And he may evolve so as to overcome all sorts 
of difficulties new and old : 

To-day, though we mark how life and man are still limited to 
five miles of air and a depth of perhaps a mile or so of sea, we must 
not conclude trom that present limitation that life, through man, 
may not presently spread out and up and down to a range of living 
us yet inconceivable. 

Possibly man will become extinct ; possibly, as Mr. Wells 
appears to suggest, he will learn to migrate across space, 
or live without air, after heat has gone from the world. It 
is even, I suppose, conceivable that conditions might arise 
which would make him evolve backwards. All knowledge 
is interesting and all speculation; but it is only a rare 
mind that can contemplate this sort of vista in a sustained 
way, and a very rare character indeed that can feel ardently 
engaged about the difficulties and stratagems of our descen- 


dants millions of years hence. 


* * * 


For me, on my first recoil from these fascinating chapters, 
I wanted to catch hold of a chair, to light a pipe, to have 
a drink, to go and talk to a friend about Charles Coborn’s 
farewell performance. I felt cold. And I know that what- 
ever my curiosity may learn about the far future and the 
far past will only make all the dearer the little lit patch 
It is interesting to think of the superman 
as it is of the amoeba; we look at them as we look at the 
remarkable specimens in the Zoo; these are things that 
Nature produces over aeons. But even if I admit that they 
are relatives I really cannot feel a family attachment to 
them. The affections that centre on a country, on certain 
landscapes and people, on trees, flowers and weathers that 
we know, will not stray into those cold distances. We 
cannot love beings so out of contact with us; and we never 
work properly for anything that we do not love. For the 
England will be here and men 


that we know. 


near future it is very well. 
will read Shakespeare ; our speech, however transformed, 
will be here; the things we were fond of will move others ; 
they will share our hopes and our griefs. But millions of 
years hence! Those foreigners, so bald and goggle-eyed, 
perhaps, or equipped with wings or fins or trunks or ten legs 
apiece or God knows what: they are not what we call 
Man. Man to us is a being historic; neither prehistoric 
nor post-historic. And, anyhow, a million years hence they 


will not care about us. 
» * ” 


As I write I observe once more that a live dinosaur is 
rumoured in the marshes of Central Africa! A mammal 
might be all right ; but not a dinosaur. How that creature, 
if alive, will mess up all these historians of the earth. I 
If he is Dr. Einstein should go over and 
him. 


hope he is there. 


shake hands’ with 
SOLOMON Factr. 
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SHOCKERS 


The Doctor of Pimlico. By Wituiam Le Quevux. Cassell. 
7s. net. 

The Mystery of Rapallo. By Courrenay PoLiock. Methuen. 
6s. net. 


The Crimson Alibi. By O. R. Conen. Nash. 7s. net. 
The Door of the Unreal. By Geraip Biss. Nash. 
The Golden Scorpion. By Sax Roumer. Methuen. 6s. net. 

There are two good tests by which any reader of average 
sensitiveness can gauge the quality of a shocker. The first 
is this. You must be a guest in an old country house, 
preferably Tudor. After everyone else has gone to bed, 
you must sit up alone in the smoking-room by a dying fire, 
read your shocker, and then walk away to your bedroom, 
which should be in a remote part of the house. The perfect 
Tudor house is so constructed that if a cockroach dances 
in the third scullery, there is an ominous creaking in the 
best bedroom. Well, you start on your long walk to the 
bedroom, carrying your candle; and when you have ven- 
tured on the ultimate corridor, and are about twenty yards 
from your bedroom door, a draught from an open window 
blows out your candle. If you don’t run those last twenty 
yards, the shocker has not been first-rate. The second 
plan, followed by the reader of these five shockers, can be 
pursued at home. Everyone has gone to bed: that is 
always essential. Then you put your kettle on the fire, hit 
the Yule-log—restored to the suburban grate by the mercies 
of the Coal Controller—arrange your glass, your lemon, 
your saccharin by your side, add the boiling water, and try 
to forget the absence of the whisky——lost to middle-class 
establishments by the justice of the Liquor Control Com- 
mittee—by reading your shocker. If, during the evening. 
you drink off your lemon and water, with never a thought 
for the whisky, the shocker has been a success. It may 
claim to be first-rate. For us Mr. Sax Rohmer did the trick ; 
there were moments in reading Mr. Biss, and a few in follow- 
ing Mr. Cohen’s ingenious detective; but only Mr. Sax 
Rohmer induced complete oblivion of the unwelcome fact 
that we were D.O.R.A.’s compulsory catspaw. 

Mr. Le Queux is a great promiser. A thrill is always 
expected, and his very name suggests something exception- 
ally sinister and involved. But in actual practice his 
doctor is terribly dull. A doctor-criminal should always 
be a murderer—a copious murderer. His chances 
obviously so great —and our disappointment is bitter when 
we learn that the crime of Dr. Weirmarsh is forgery. It 
is true there is an incidental murder, but it is, as it were, 
accidental. We cannot get thrilled over the fact that 
Weirmarsh has involved a rather stupid general in his plan 
to flood Europe with false British Treasury notes: a plan 
to depreciate credit has not got that human appeal which 
all good shockers should have. Mr. Pollock is too obsessed 
with affairs of high estate, and with Italian art. He has, 
however, the makings of an admirable sensational writer. 
an opening is half the battle—is excellent. 


7s. net. 


are 


His opening 

The door of the train had shut with a bang. The man lay where 

he had fallen—face downwards, an inert heap upon the floor. 

That’s the sort of railway incident we expect great things 
from; but Mr. Pollock speedily involves his hero and his 
style. He is too fond of running back over his old tracks ; 
and it is too disconcerting for him to leave a perfectly good 
situation such as that presented in the passage quoted to 
tell us that Angelico’s frescoes in San Marco “are clean, 
unlaboured stories of a live belief, are the articulation of 
humble, pure, and simple souls inspired with the confidence 
of a faith greater than all else in life.” He fills his canvas 
too full; we should have a fair contest between Devereux 
and Becker, unmuddled by diplomatists and their affec- 


tions. You have to skip desperately to keep your interest 


alive, and once you begin consciously to skip a sensational 
novel, you have confessed that your attention is not held. 

Mr. Cohen has written a very competent detective story, 
It is not first-rate. 


He is a little over-inclined to believe 


emphasis necessarily produces conviction. He is like a 
conjurer who hopes by his patter to distract your attention 
from his action ; and Mr. Cohen’s patter is not always quite 
good enough. His idea is admirable. As one reads the 
first chapter in which Fanshawe explains to Carroll how 
he meant to murder Quincey, and how he found his victim 
already killed, one hopes great things of the book. That 
they are not quite fulfilled is because Mr. Cohen is so pleased 
—and justly pleased—with the ingenuity of his chief plot 
that he does not take quite enough trouble with the rest 
of his incidents. Still, it is a good detective story ; and 
Carroll, with the engaging trait of changing his eyes from 
‘softly blue, like a woman’s,” to the “ colour and hardness 
of chilled steel” is an engaging addition to the ranks of 
private investigators. 

Mr. Biss should give any reader some fairly unpleasant 
moments. His book is a tale of lycanthropy, and the fact 
that he appears to believe in the possibility of the existence 
of werewolves gives the story a note of personal sincerity, 
which increases its horror. The supernatural thrill is 
perhaps the most diflicult thing in the world to manage 
well. No living author has done it consummately except 
Mr. Arthur Machen, whose tales of the uncleanness in nature 
glow with a passionate faith. Mr. Biss has not written a 
second The Great God Pan. He is not even yet to be named 
with the author of Dracula; but The Door of the Unreal 
is a very satisfactory experiment in the uncanny. 

He has set his scene skilfully. The victims of the were- 
wolves are ordinary, flippant, gay young people. They are 
killed on one of the most frequented spots of the Brighton 
Road, and then disappear entirely, torn from their motor- 
cars to some unknown death. Mr. Biss follows the fashion 
set by Wilkie Collins, and writes his book in a series of 
documents composed by the chief actors in the story. 
The investigation and final discovery of the werewolves are 
accomplished by Lincoln Osgood, an American; and there 
is a‘very pretty scene indeed when Osgood confronts his 
Chief at Scotland Yard and gets him to admit the possi- 
bility of lyecanthropy, and to sanction rather irregular 
measures against the horror. Unfortunately, Mr. Biss does 
not understand the value of reticence. Mr. Machen used to get 
half of his effect by insinuating knowledge of horrors he 
could mention but wouldn’t. Mr. Biss has “ read up” the 
subject of lycanthropy and gives us a full account of redeem- 
ing a person tainted with the curse, and long lists of the 
poisons and herbs and flowers connected with this form of 
witchcraft. This is all too distracting, and by telling the 
reader too much, destroys the sense of mystery which should 
be guarded by the teller of such a tale. 

Mr. Sax Rohmer is as satisfactory as ever—or rather he 
has left the mood in which he wrote that unfortunate ex- 
periment, The Orchard of Tears, for his old, straight course 
of Chinese terror and crime. 

Keppel Stuart, M.D., F.R.S., awoke with a start and discovered 
himself to be bathed in a cold perspiration. The moonlight shone 
in at his window, but didn’t touch the bed, therefore his awakening 
could not be due to this cause. He lay for some time listening for 
any unfamiliar noise which might account for the sudden disturbance 
of his usually sound slumbers. In the house below nothing stirred. 
His windows were widely open and he could detect that vague 
drumming which is characteristic of midnight London ; sometimes, 
too, the clashing of buffers upon some siding of the Brighton railway 
when shunting was in progress, and occasional siren notes from the 
Thames. Otherwise—nothing. 


With a beginning like that from so practised a writer as 
Sax Rohmer one feels sure that the book is not going to 
disappoint. And it does not. It seems to us the best 
since The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu. Fo-Hi, the Mandarin 
with the Green Veil, the head of the Golden Scorpion, the 
inventor of the Living Death, is a satisfactory disciple of 
Fu-Manchu; and we are sorry when we come to the last 
chapter and the old, quiet-mannered Mandarin takes his 
seat on the Throne of the Gods and smites on the bronze 
bell. But before that we have had good measure of thrills. 
Max, the French detective, with his gallantry and _ his 
incurable individualism, is delightful, and his capacity for 
disguise entertains us as much as it distresses Scotland 
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Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries. 
By ERNEST SELLEY. 4s. 6d. net and 3s. net. 
“He has done for the farm labourers at last what the 

Webbs have done for industrial workers."’ 


—Irish Independent. 
The Guild State. 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. 
‘‘A very valuable little book. Even those who entirely 
disagree with it will find it a very clear, compact, and pic- 
turesque statement of one theory of reconstruction.’’— 
G. K. CHESTERTON in IJilustraied London News. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL. 


The New Outlook. 


The State and Revolution. 
By V. I. ULIANOV. (N. LENIN.) 3s. net 
Marxist Teaching on the State and the Task of the Prole- 
tariat in the Revolution. 





Is, net, 


The Equipment of the Workers. \s. 04. net. 
** An extraordinarily interesting inquiry . . the results 
are very illuminating and important.”-—Atheneum. 


The Next Step: An Essay on the Missing 
Policeman. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
“A picturesque essay on the growth of the principle of 
Law and its present and future application in the place of 
force to the realm of international afiairs.’’—Athenaum. 


ys. Od. and 3s. Od. net. 


Behind the Scenes at the Peace Conference. 

By VERNON BARTLE1. 5s. and 3s. 6d. net. 
‘Lively and caustic.’’-—The Times. 

‘‘A masterpiece of corrosive irony.’’—Jrish Independent. 


Balkan Problems and European Peace. 
By NOEL BUXTON and ¢. LEONARD LEESE. 

js. 6d. net 

**An able book.”’ 


Across the Blockade. A Record of Travels 
in Enemy Europe. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 2s. 6d. net 
“Mr. Brailsford cannot write anything without art, for 
he is probably the best living English journalist 
Intensely moving and interesting.’’—Jnternational Review. 


Ways and Means. 


The Making of Humanity. 
By R. S. BRIFFAULT. 12s. 6d. net 
_ “An original and daring thinker . . the book is 
invaluable to the student of modern thought.”’ 
Schoolmisiress. 


Lionel 


7s. 6d. net. 


Some Winchester Letters of 


Johnson. 


“ These letters are radiant with love. ‘ Searcely 
Meredith himself has written more wisely on laughter than 
this schoolboy. The Times. 


What the World Owes to the Pharisees. 
By R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 2s. and 1s. net 
“Marked throughout by depth of learning, breadth of 
sympathy, and clearness of insight. Presented with 
a felicity of diction which makes the lecture most attrac- 
tive reading.”— Jewish Chronicle 


More Translations from the Chinese. 
By ARTHUR D. WALEY. 
‘Work admirable for its historical and for its purely 
literary value as English poetry. . . . Mr. Waley is a far 
greater poet than many, men of worth though they be, 
who now receive more notice than has ever this quict scholar, 
distilling in the quietude of a museum new honey from 
blossoms of dust.’’—Observer. 


48. Gd, net and 3s. net. 


Images of War. Poems. 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON., ss. Od. net 
French Fireside Poetry, s. 6d. net 


Translated with Preface by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS 


A Little Loot. By &. v.KNox 58. 6d. net 


_A book of verse and prose from the witty pen of ‘* Evoe ” 
of Punch. 


Paths of Glory. More Poems Written 
During the Great War. 4s. 6d. net and 3s. net. 
Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. 


The Tramp of Eternity : Poems. 
By OlWAF BAKER. 


Schoolboys and Exiles. Poems. 
By GODFREY ELTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Very accomplished verse 


Clouds and the Sun. 
By E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS. 2s. 6d. net 
‘He can put into telling verse, never cheap or ‘ pretty,’ 
his own personality and his own clear-cut thoughts and 

strongly-felt emotions.’’—Times. 


2s. Gd, net. 


Atheneum. 


Poems. By BEATRICE MAYOR. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘‘ Their unbroken simplicity makesitseffect. . . . One 
gets not bored but rather gripped by their quite unaffected 


individuality .’’—Times 


New Novels. 


Two Men. 7s. net 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Author of “ Owd Bob.” 
“An arresting novel... exhilarating.’’"—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Felicity. A First Novel. 


By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 6s. 6d. net 
Fetters. 
By C. S. GOLDINGHAM .. met 


“ A moving tale, well told by one who has a strong sense 
of atmosphere and no mean insight into character.”’ 
—Scotsman 


Somewhere in Christendom. 
By EVELYN SHARP 6s. 6d. net 


Changing Winds. 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 7s. net 3rd Imp 
‘Mr. Ervine is one of our wisest and most brilliant young 
novelists.’’—Daily Ne 
The Trial Stone. 
By JOHN GOWER. 6s, Od, uet 
Brilliant sparkling Daily Neu 
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Yard. Then the mysterious woman is eminently satis- 
factory. Mr. Sax Rohmer excels himself in his invention 
for a reason for Miska’s subjection to Fo-Hi; and for once 
we do not at all grudge the love-interest in a “ thrill” 
story. Mr. Rohmer knows how to make one thrill without 
an undue description of horrors. There are, of course, 
plenty of hairbreadth adventures, but we are not sure that 
Mr. Rohmer is not at his most exciting in such passages as 
that in which Fo-Hi taunts Dr. Stuart : 


In China we know how to make men work. I myself am the 
deviser of a variant of the too unduly notorious kite device and the 
searcely Tess celebrated ** Six Gates of Wisdom.” I term it the 
Feast of a Thousand Ants. It is performed with the aid of African 
driver ants, a pair of surgical scissors, and a pot of honey. 

That is the right note. The Golden Scorpion may be recom- 
mended to all who have not the money for the whisky-curc. 


THE MAKING OF THE FUTURE 


The Coming Polity : a Study in Reconstruction. By Patrick 
Geppes and Victor Branrorp. New and enlarged 
Edition. Williams and Norgate. 6s. 6d. net. 


Our Social Inheritance. By the Same. Williams and 
Norgate. 6s. net. 

The Provinces of England. By C. kb. Fawcerr. Williams 
and Norgate. 6s. Gd. net. 

We draw attention to these books, forming part of an 
organised attempt to bring to bear upon social politics the 
ideas of Professor Patrick Geddes, to which we feel ourselves 
unable to do justice. These volumes are eloquent, sugges- 
tive, if you will, even brilliant. They represent no small 
accumulation of learning of more than one sort; they are 
full of interesting glimpses of history and of inferences and 
gencralisations that seem pregnant ; and they are charming 
reading. But whatever may be the reason, they do not, 
in our judgment, afford much assistance in our social 
discontents. 


They represent an attempt at a “new vision of life ” ; 


“humanist ’ instead of “ materialist; a recognition of 


“ spiritual responsibilities for the fullness of life in all its 
phases, individual and social,” in which “ unity of thought 
and concert of purpose develop together in & common 
citizenship,” through “ regionist, civic and humanist 
teaching.”” The reader passes from sentence to sentence 
with acquiescence, often with pleasure. To ourselves, 
however, doubtless because of some personal disqualifi- 
cation, the meaning and significance of the message 
so cloquently delivered is never apparent. It is not geared 
on to any part of the social mechanism with which we have 
in practice to deal. The ideas, the glimpses of new visions, 
the suggestive inferences, which seem at first so fascinating, 
fail not only to produce any changes in the world in which 
we live, but even to live in one’s mind as abiding realities. 
There is about these books a sense of constant glow. Is it a 
defect of the authors, or merely of the reader, that the glow 
is neither heat ner light ? 

The Coming Polity purports to give us a survey of the 
“Science of the Future,” its method and its practice. 
We gather that, just as Victorian science was based on 
a mechanistic view of nature, governed by the struggle 
for existence—typified by the works of Huxley —the 
‘“‘ Science of the Future” is to be a series of what may be 
called sociological surveys leading to ‘‘ EKutopian ” propo- 
sals, of which the typical exponents have been Le Play and 
Comte, Kropotkin, and, we may fairly say, Professor Geddes 
himself. We have, then, a specimen of la littérature régionale 
in a charming chapter on the geography of the Thames 
Valley ; another on the life of the peasant; a third on 
the interpretation of urban democracy as the rise. of the 
industrial magnate ; followed by fascinating chapters on 
“Town and Country” and “ State and City.” But how 
to apply this “ science,” or how to seize from it some hint 
for the problems of reconstruction, is, to us at least, 
obscure. The method is to be that of Le Play, greatly 





extended. The defect of Le Play, however—in which 
respect Charles Booth improved upon him—was his neglect 
to place his particular studies in a statistical framework. 
This criticism may be commended to Professor Geddes 
and Mr. Branford. And the practice of the new science 
is to be to “afford to each personality the conditions of 
a normal unfolding, and we must assume with the growth 
of years and experience a progressive tendency for the 
impulses of action to harmonise with the dictates of reason, 
and for both to diverge decreasingly from the vital needs 
of region, city, nation, state and all the items of a series 
culminating in a world-civilisation.’” We are to have 
“an ever-increasing resorption of government into the 
body of the community.” This is glow; but is it light or 
heat ? 

Our Social Inheritance consists of parts even less organic- 
ally connected than The Coming Polity. We have first 
a series of eloquent chapters, digressively passing over 
history from ‘‘ the ancient Hebrews” and Grecks to the 
Russian soviets, leading up to the suggestion that “ these 
concrete human groups, these cities or real societies ’’ that 
are to replace our present abortions, will not be marked by 
parliaments or town councils; their “ mode of working " 
is to be “ above all regional, local, practical, like the work 
of doctors and surgeons, of architects and masons, of 
gardeners and housewives. ... It is thus becoming literally 
economic, in fact, again as of old.” Is one blind and deaf 
if this vision fails to explain how the city will manage its 
paving and lighting, its public library and school, its fire 
brigade and its parks? And then we are presented, as 
a specimen of the new science, with a detailed survey of 
Westminster “ as a living whole, one in spirit yet infinitely 
diversified in body a survey which, it must be said, 
does not correspond exactly with the bounds or limits 
cither of the geographical, the municipal, the business, or 
the official Westminster, but is made up of attractive 
descriptions of its streets and buildings—surprisingly omit- 
ting altogether its “ spiritual entities,” whether dean and 
chapter, city council, trade unions or other local socicties. 
The suggestion is that “ civic survey leads to civic service.” 
It may be so, but the connection is not obvious. Finally, 
the volume concludes with five chapters on “‘ Re-education, 
National and International,” full of interesting suggestions 
which will seem, to the men and women who are grappling 
with the problems of the London Education Authority, 
bright and glittering and brilliant—but sheer moonshine. 

Of Mr. Fawcett’s book on Provinces of England, the 
comment to make is one of admiration for his stupendous 
patience. To serve “ this new movement towards region- 
alism ” he has divided up England into twelve provinces, 
working out their precise geographical boundaries by 
watershed and other natural features, as if they were the 
awards of a boundary commission. What are to be the 
functions and the uses of these provinces (of ‘ Peakdon,” 
Trent, Wessex, Bristol, Severn, and the like), for which we 
are elaborately given the population, industries, racial 
features, and even the new regional capital cities, is not 
clear. Apparently, the writer contemplates ‘“ the devolution 
of a large measure of Parliamentary functions ” and a very 
extensive splitting-up of the present national administration, 
of which education will be only one example. We suggest 
that a very small acquaintance with the facts and the nature 
of the problem—even of its financial aspect—would reveal 
at once the impossibility of any such restoration of the 
Heptarchy. If this is what is meant by regionalism, it 
is a blind alley. 


MR. BRETT YOUNG’S POEMS 
Poems, 1916-1918. By Francis Brerr Younc. Collins. 


5s. net. 

When Mr. Brett Young’s first volume of poems was 
published in 1917, in drawing attention to the beauty, 
nobility and seriousness of his werk, we also pointed out 
that his verse tended to be “a little awkward, a little crabbed, 
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1900, 
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a little stilted.”” Those were, in spite of the fact that he 
was then no longer a new writer, his first published essays in 
verse ; and the faults to which we referred were perhaps 
faults of inexperience. His new collection, which includes 
all the older pieces, together with an equal number of new 
ones, sustains this suggestion. The later work is smoother 
and more accomplished : no better proof of this could be 
found than in the exquisite Song, beginning ““ Why have 
you stolen my delight,” which was quoted in our notice 
of the new Georgian Poetry and which it is unnecessary 
to quote again here. Further proof can be found in pieces 
which are not so wholly commendable—in Dead Poets : 
Ode written at Wilton House, where both the thought and 
the suavity are rather too obviously derived, and too little 
proceeding from an original emotion, and in the three picces 
on Mile. Lydia Lopokova. When Mr. Brett Young writes : 

You are too swift for poetry, too fleet 

For any muséd numbers to ensnare : 

Swifter than music dying on the air 

Or bloom upon rose-petals, fades the sweet 

Vanishing magic of your flying feet, 
we might admire his facility and yet feel that he had made 
an unwise exchange for his former crabbedness. But 
the poems which are open to this objection are very few 
in number. In most of the new pieces Mr. Brett Young 
has retained his intensity of thought and feeling, and has 
added to it a much improved power of expression. Even 
before, it was plain that he was an earnest student of metrical 
and rhythmical effect, and that he had given careful atten- 
tion to the experiments of that great innovator, the Poet 
Laureate. Now, in such a poem as Winter Sunset, he 
shows himself in full control of a difficult and beautiful 
technique : 

Athwart the blackening bars of pines benighted, 

The sun, descending to the zones of denser 

Cloud that o’erhung the long horizon, lighted 

Upon the crown of earth a flaming censer 

From which white clouds of incense, overflowing, 

Filled the chill clarity from whence the swallows 

Had lately fled with wreathéd vapours, showing 

Like a fine bloom over the lonely fallows : 

Where, with the pungent breath of mist was blended 

A faint aroma of pine-needles sodden 

By autumn rains, and fainter still, ascended 

Bencath high woods the scent of leaves downtrodden. 

It was a moment when the earth, that sickened 

For Spring, as lover when the beloved lingers, 

Lay breathless, while the distant goddess quickened 

Some southern hill-side with her glowing fingers : 

And so, it seemed, the drowsy lands were shaken, 

Stirred in their sleep, and sighed, as though the pain 

Of a strange dream had bidden them awaken 

To frozen days and bitter nights again. 
The technical skill which has gone to the making of that 
poem is not, perhaps, immediately obvious. Nevertheless, 
it is discoverable and admirable, though to insist on it 
exclusively would be to ignore Mr. Brett Young’s best 
qualities, those for which his technical accomplishment 
is only a medium. Here he is a landscape-painter ; and 
in this may be seen both his affiliation to Mr. Bridges and 
his connection with what are called the “‘ Georgian ” poets. 
He is a poet of nature again in the beautiful Leaning Elm, 
which has already appeared in these pages : 

Before my window, in days of winter hoar 

Huddled a mournful wood : 

Smooth pillars of beech, domed chestnut, sycamore, 

In stony sleep they stood : 

But you, unhappy elm, the angry west 

Had chosen from the rest, 

Flung broken on your brothers’ branches bare, 

And left you leaning there, 

So dead that when the breath of winter cast 

Wild snow upon the blast, 

The other living branches, downward bowed, 

Shook free their crystal shroud 

And shed upon your blackened trunk beneath, 

Their livery of death. .... 

But, though his body of work is not large, his range is 

by no means limited. Some of the best of the earlier pieces 
arose out of the war. Some others of the best of these 


and of his later work are love poems; and it is worth 
noticing that this is a kind of which his contemporaries 
are apt to be a little afraid. It is true that sometimes 
here his eye is not altogether on the ostensible object and 
that the formal theme does no more than colour a land- 
scape or suffuse it with warmth. But certain of these 
verses, such as Ghostly Loves and The Joyous Lover, are 
true love poems, in which the emotion is pure and strong 
and is tendered, as it were, through the medium of the 
intellect. We wish that we had space to quote the whole 
of the best of them, the Prothalamion, from which, however, 
we are compelled to excise the second and the fifth and 
sixth stanzas : 

When the evening came my love said to me: 

Let us go into the garden now that the sky is cool, 
The garden of black hellebore and rosemary, 


Where wild woodruff spills in a milky pool. 
* * * * * 


Between that old garden and seas of lazy foam 
Gloomy and beautiful alleys of trees arise 
With spire of cypress and dreamy beechen dome, 
So dark that our enchanted sight knew nothing but the skies. 


Veiled with soft air, drench’d in the roses” musk 
Or the dusky, dark carnation’s breath of clove ; 
No stars burned in their deeps, but through the dusk 
I saw my love's eyes, and they were brimmed with love. 
* * * * * 
Was cver «a moment meeter made for love ? 
Beautiful are your closed lips beneath my kiss ; 
And all your yielding sweetness beautiful— 
Oh, never in all the world was such a night as this ! 

Mr. Brett Young is, in truth, if not one of the most nearly 
perfect, certainly one of the most interesting of the younger 
poets of to-day. His very difficulties show his quality, 
for he never shirks a difficulty or evades it by a trick, 
Throughout his work one feels not only a temperament 
sensible of beauty and a writer capable of using the loveli- 
ness of words, but also a brain good enough neither to 
reject emotion nor to be mastered by it. He is one of the 
very few “amphibious” writers who can bring into his 
verse all the virtues of his prose and add new ones; and, 
indeed, in his verse one is always conscious of a strength 
of character which in his prose is sometimes lacking. For 
this reason, we incline to the opinion that his future may be 
rather in verse than in prose; but it is quite clear that 
however he develops his future will deserve close attention. 


SOME THIN RED LINES 


The Backwash of War. By Exvten N. La Marre. Putnam. 
5s. net. 
Living Bayonets. By Conincssy Dawson. ‘The Bodley 


Head. 6s. net. 
London Men in Palestine. By Row1Lanps CoLpicort. 
Edward Arnold. 12s, 6d. net. 
Some Tommies. By Maurice DELNAHRA. 
and Co. 6s. net. 
From Mud to Mufti. 
Richards. 6s, net. 
Twelve months ago the Daily Mail announced that war- 
books were dead. Yet here are five more. And though we 
do not share the sweeping view that a book about the war 
should be ipso facto condemned, we are beginning to wish 
that the ukase had received rather more attention. Surely 
the time has come when a war-book should justify itself 
as a book. The trivial bundles of ill-told anecdotes, the 
solemn reitcrations of “ the cheeriness of our Tommies 
these served their purpose during the war ; they were never 
more than half the truth, and we did not mind. But now, 
in December, 1919, we do expect a war-book to make some 
genuine contribution to our stock of truth, to tell us some- 
thing that we did not know, or tell us, remarkably well, 
something that we knew already, of the facts or feeling of 
the war. 
We are aware, of course, that there are two truths. One 


Stanley Paul 
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of them is Mr, Coningsby Dawson’s and the other is Miss 
Kllen N. La Matte’s. Miss La Matte’s is a really remarkable 
book, and she alone, we think, of these five, emerges with 
much honour from our test. An American hospital nurse, 
she saw the backwash of war in a French hospital. These 
sketches are drawn with a terrible, an almost revolting, 
frankness, full of suffering and the smell of disgusting wounds, 
and French soldiers dying in blasphemy. Miss La Matte 
conceals nothing ; but she tells her tale so simply and vividly, 
with such sincerity and dramatic power, that one is compelled 
to go on with it. There are passages of slightly bitter irony, 
but we never feel that she is straining after an effect, that 
she is a conscious “ realist.” She is‘simply telling the blunt 
truth, as she sees it, and telling it amazingly well. 

Living Bayonets is a selection from Mr. Coningsby Daw- 
son’s private letters, written during the last eighteen months 
of the war, and published by his sister “in response to 
hundreds of requests.” The sub-title, “A Record of the 
Last Push,” is an imaginative description for which, we 
assume, the publishers are responsible. Lieutenant Dawson 
says of himself: ‘I suppose I’m a little mad about the 
war’; and though we are sure that he, too, is perfectly 
sincere, we do feel that he has lashed himself into a kind of 
fanatical exaltation about it. There is heroism and chivalry 
in Miss La Matte’s book, but the heroism is real because the 
suffering is real. Living Bayonets makes us feel that there 
is no difficulty or credit in being heroic. When the writer 
says, “It may sound mad, but it’s extraordinary fun to be 
chased by enemy machine-gun bullets,” and “ Nothing 
gives us more joy than the news that we're to be shoved 
into a great cflensive. It’s for each of us as though we had 
been invited to our own wedding. Danger, which we used 
to dodge, now allures us,” we are ready to believe it of 
himself; he was clearly a man of exceptional courage ; 
but as a general statement it is preposterous. The coming 
generation will not read Miss La Matte’s book, but they will 
read this kind of thing, and they will be ready and anxious 
for the next war. 

For the rest, Mr. Dawson writes with a kind of inspired 
fluency, and his descriptions of war-scenes are vivid in the 
sense that stage scenery is vivid. When Miss La Matte 
says quictly, ‘“* And one heard the guns,” we do hear them. 
When Mr. Dawson says it, they are all mixed up with “ the 
buttercups ” and “the dear scarlet poppies ” which I can 
see “as I write ’—and we hear stage-guns. We are sorry 
not to be more enthusiastic, because the writer is a man of 
high chivalry and picty and considerable literary gifts ; 
and these letters must have been a real source of strength 
when they were received. But at this date we regard such 
books as a positive danger to the peace of the next gener- 


“e 


ation. 

Of all the “side shows ” 
touched the public imagination as the campaign in Palestine. 
Mr. Coldicott’s book is a close record of the fortunes of a 
single company in the 60th London Division, which received 
the surrender of Jerusalem, though the writer was unluckily 
wounded before they entered the city. As he says: “Out 
of a number of personal narratives of this kind some ultimate 
history of the war may perhaps be compiled ” ; but we are 
afraid that he has fallen between two stools, His book is 
too much the detailed history of a single unit to give a clear 
idea of the course of the campaign, and too matter-of-fact 
in manner and incident to be impressive as literature. He 
has neither the style nor the dramatic force to sustain 
the interest of the outsider in the daily doings of his company, 
in spite of the almost unequalled difficulties and discomforts 
which they endured. 
both officers and men are sympathetically and sometimes 
vividly drawn ; and he gives one of the best pictures we have 
seen of the cares and duties of a company-commander, 
The book has some admirable illustrations, notably the 
view of Jerusalem. 

M. Delnahra was a French interpreter, serving with the 
British Army. His sketches of the English soldier are 


none perhaps so powerfully 


spice.” 


It is a pity, for the characters of 


’ 


slight, “journalistic ” efforts illustrated by some quaint 
caricatures, but he has observation and a sense of humour 
and it is not his fault that M. Maurxois has been before him. 
and done the same thing a great deal better in Les Silences ‘. 
Colonel Bramble. 
We quote from “ The General’s Mess ” : 
L/ Arbre pe Camp. 

“He is the honourable P.-W. Reginald Fluffy ; Reggie for his 
chums. The most affable, the most occupied of young lieutenants. 
He is responsible for the cellar, for the cigars, the gramophone 
records, the headquarter motor-cars, the orderlies, the cook and 
the horses. 

“He sleeps barely six hours a day. When he accompanies his 
chief to the trenches, he must on no account forget anything, neither 
the field-glasses, nor the last word in periscopes, nor the chocolate. 
When the division is resting, he goes to the nearest town with an 
empty motor-car and returns with a waggon filled up to the tilt.” 
Mr. Bruce Bairnsfather has been tempted to overdo a 

good thing; and he has, quite intelligibly, succumbed, 
He has had an almost unique experience of several fronts, 
which he has faithfully translated into his drawings. We 
wish he had been content with that. The illustrations in 
** From Mud to Mufti,” with their crisply humorous legends, 
still exercise the old fascination, but, frankly, we prefer not 
to have to turn over so many pages of casual or ill-written 
prose in order to look at them. Like Lord Fisher, he might 
have taken as his motto, “ Si monumentum requiris, cireum- 
Like Lord Fisher, he has spoiled the effect by 
writing a book, , 


THE CASE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Europe in the Melting-Pot. By R. W. Sreron-Warson, 
D.Litt. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Seton-Watson has collected in this book the articles 
which he wrote during the war in The New Europe and 
other Reviews. They deal in the main with South-Eastern 
Europe. Their merits are many, important, and sub- 
stantial. Mr. Seton-Watson knows every bend of every 
road, every stick and every stone, in what to most people 
is a maze and a wilderness of historical, political, and 
racial problems. He is able to put this intimate and exact 
knowledge at the service of even the ignorant reader, partly 
because he writes clearly and simply, and partly because 
he has a very clear-cut and water-tight policy of his own 
which is kept with great insistence before the reader's 
attention and in the end serves him as a strong thread to 
guide him through the labyrinth of Polish, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Balkan racial polities. ‘This policy, the complete 
disruption of Austria-Hungary and the creation in Eastern 
Kurope of a series of national, independent States, is based 
upon a view of modern history and society which lays 
stress almost exclusively upon nationalism and racialism. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, whose evidence can be accepted as 
reliable, has told us what an immense effect upon the course 
of the war and the peace this policy had when it was put 
forward with extraordinary skill and knowledge by a small 
group, of whom Mr. Seton-Watson, Professor Masaryk, M. 
Benes, M. Trumbic, and Mr. Steed were the leaders, and 
gradually won the acceptance of the Allied statesmen. 
The process by which the policy was formulated and the 
statesmen converted can be followed in this book, and that is 
not the least interesting thing about it. It raises a most 
difficult and important problem. 
We have said that Mr. Seton-Watson’s views 
almost exclusively national and racial considerations. 
That is no exaggeration, and it is equally true of other 
writers of this school, for instance Mr. Steed. It is a 
remarkable fact that neither in this book nor in Mr. Steed’s 
The Hapsburg Monarchy, do we ever find any real recog- 
nition of the importance of economic factors in the modern 
world. When we who made the world safe for democracy 
in Eastern Europe are in our graves, the historian, looking 
back from the unruffled atmosphere of his study, will, we 
think, note with some surprise that the policy of Mr. 
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Seton-Watson and of the peace settlement assumes that 
economic factors can be ignored in the social and political 
life, and in the international relations, of Eastern Europe. 
Mr. Seton-Watson may, of course, be right, but it is a point 
which surely required some investigation and explanation. 
Here was an Empire of many million inhabitants, held 
together by ancient political ties, which of necessity bound 
the territories composing it into an economic unit. 
Its economic organization was not, as in great stretches 
of Russia, primitive and simple. Parts of it were highly 
industrialized, and it had developed the delicate machinery 
which is characteristic of modern finance, industry, and 
commerce. Mr. Seton-Watson’s policy entailed not only 
the dynastie and political and racial disruption of Austria- 
Hungary and of South-Eastern Europe, but also its economic 
disruption. But while he will tell us with extreme minute- 
ness and accuracy whether a village of the Banat is to go, 
for racial reasons, to Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Hungary, 
or Austria, he rarely, if ever, considers the economic recon- 
struction of the disrupted territories. It is true that when 
he is writing about ‘ The Future of Bohemia,” he remarks 
that ‘in short, economies and nationality are inextricably 
interwoven in Bohemia, just as in Hungary, Roumania, 
and the Balkans,” but the curious thing is that, although 
he tells us everything possible about the nationality, he 
tells us practically nothing about the economics. 

But economics cannot be ignored. Competent observers 
who have been recently in Prague, Vienna, Budapest, and 
Belgrade, all return with the same story. The racial 
frontiers have been drawn and the nationalities have been 
freed, but the financial, commercial, and industrial bonds 
between these territories, which alone made it possible 
for factories to work, goods to be exchanged, and the popu- 
lations of the towns to be fed, have been broken, and no 
provision has been made for substituting new ones. The 
economic life of South-Eastern Europe has come to a stand- 
still, and, if it is to be resuscitated and the most terrible 
famine and misery are to be avoided, a new economic fabric 
must be made. 


MODERNISING THE CLASSICS 


Some Greek Masterpieces in Dramatic and Bucolic Poetry. 
Thought into English Verse by WititaAM STEBBING. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the early days of the war a famous classical don 
declared to the present reviewer that one result of it would 
be to put the classics out of date and repute. What has 
actually happened is a fresh interest in the old Greeks and 
Latins who are being rediscovered and retranslated for the 
latest race of readers. Euripides, presented with a few 
elegancies by Professor Murray, is again being applauded 
as a realist of war, and we have noted of late new versions 
or discussions of Lucretius, Horace, Lucan, and Propertius 
as well as the unmanageable choruses of Greek drama. 

Mr. Stebbing, whose two lively and stimulating volumes 
on Five Centuries of English Verse we remember with 
pleasure, does not belong to the younger generation, but in 
“ thinking ” his Greek texts into English verse he seems to 
have taken on the fashion of neglecting smoothness as an 
unworthy Victorian habit. He is vigorous in his little 
prose prefaces, and his lines have at their best the force 
belonging to conciseness and economy of words; but the 
flow of the original is lost. One might gather that the 
Greek poets cherished a decidedly craggy abruptness, or a 
fondness for dashes like that of Mr. H. G. Wells. This is 
not so, and Mr. Stebbing’s omissions and additions amount 
to extensive alterations in the tone and style of his examples. 
Here, for instance, is his idea of Ajax addressing his child, 
a famous passage in the play of that name: 

I would, Boy, that Thou mightest grow to be, 
Save Fortune’s chances, my facsimile. 


Babble tricksters, backbiters, as they will ; 
With Lords of my type Greece would not fare ill! 





What Sophocles has to justify these four lines is, “ Boy, 
mayst thou prove happier than thy father, but otherwise 
like him: then wouldst thou prove not base.” The last 
two words are typically Greek and particularly fitting to 
the mood of Ajax, a proud, broken man. The boastful 
line Mr. Stebbing has added to the text does not please us 
at all. There is nothing blanker than some blank verse. 
but rhyme has its chains, and not all can dance or even walk 
gracefully within them. Here is the Orestes of Euripides, 
just recovered from a fit of frenzy, being addressed by Electra, 
his sister : 

But you bid me rest; I will; do as much 

For me; stretch yourself down upon your couch ; 

Lie tranquil; be not prompt to quit its arms, 

When bugbears challenge you with their alarms ;— 

If he’s half cured who ails, and takes no heed, 

So, sound who play sick, might as well be sick indeed. 
There is nothing in the Greek about “ do as much for me ” 
which carries the rhyme. The effect of the whole passage 
depends upon its simplicity in style and thought. One 
might think that Euripides the rhetorician had unfor- 
tunately intervened at the end with an elaborate reflection 
which has strained Mr. Stebbing’s last line into obscurity. 
But Euripides is plain and almost homely: what he makes 
Electra say is: “* For, if you are not sick, and only fancy 
so, the result is weariness and perplexity to mortals.” Just 
before this passage Electra is urged to go to her “ own 
room,”’ which rhymes with “ doom,” and the fear of Orestes 
that she will catch his malady is omitted. Why, since the 
same idea is duly given to (dipus on p. 38 in the trans- 
lation ot Sophocles ? 


As for Theocritus, it is rightly remarked that “ the 
Adonis and A Fisherman's Dream are two perfect dramas 
in miniature.” These little pictures are famous for their 
naturalness. The women chatter and the fishermen discuss 
a dream just as they might do to-day. Here is no sign of 
the .unreal element in Bucolic Poetry. Let us take the 
Fisherman's Dream (Idyll XXI.), and his companion’s 
reply, after it has been expounded, in Mr. Stebbing’s version : 

You neither caught the fish, nor swore the oath. 
No need to be alarmed; illusions both ; 
Like most dreams—though we may dream with open eyes. 
Your dream-rock a likely place? Hope no prize ; 
But search for catch to eat. 
To starve, your wish ? 
Sleep, dream, in work-hours ; and hook golden fish ! 


The first two lines are well enough, but the rest cannot be 
called a fair rendering. What is the use of these tangled 
and abrupt sentences and forced questions not in the ori- 
ginal? Why “ Hope no prize,” when the companion said 
something else? His plain, pointed, and slightly ironical 
remarks belong to the race of fishermen to-day. We heard 
some of them on the South Coast of England last summer. 
Mr. Stebbing can do better than this, but his book, as a whole. 
gives us the impression that he has been taking an overdose 
of Browning, or has fallen in love with the idea that it is 
well to set your reader thinking about your meaning. An 
original poet can write in any style he pleases, A translator 
is not obliged to be literal nowadays, but he should surely 
preserve as much of the spirit of the original as he can. 


MR. MACDONALD ON INDIA 


The Government of India. By J. Ramsay MacDownatp, 
Swarthmore Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. MacDonald’s book was in the main written before the 
appearance of the “ Pronouncement ” of August 20th, 1917, 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and of the Government 
of India Bill now about to be considered by Parliament. 
The book gains something and loses something from this 
fact. It is impossible to write a book on the subject of 
the government of India, with detailed proposals for reform 
and an actual Bill under one’s eyes, and not be led away 
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into the discussion of many details, important in themselves 
but which would obscure the broad principles and the funda- 
mental problems. Mr. MacDonald can keep to the funda- 
mental problems without having to worry us or himself 
about Clause 2 or Clause 20. On the other hand, the book, 
by appearing at this critical moment, undoubtedly loses 
something in actuality, With the Bill in one’s mind, one 
is apt to feel that Mr. MacDenald is arguing in the air, 
Although occasionally he has added brief remarks upon 
some of the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, one would often 
like to know his opinion on some of the very difficult and 
impcrtant problems of government which have been raised 
by actual clauses in the Bill. -Nevertheless it is, indis- 
putably, an interesting and an important book. It is a 
thorough and highly intellectual analysis of the govern- 
mental system developed in India; it attempts, with some 
success, impartially to distinguish the defects from the 
merits of that system, and it indicates in broad outlines the 
immediate reforms which Mr. MacDonald considers essential. 
The reputation of public men is a funny thing: Mr. Mac- 
Donald for the public represents all that is most extreme 
in the camps of Labour, Socialism, Bolshevism and Pacificism. 
There is certainly nothing of the “wild man” in this 
volume: it might pass under another name as the work 
of an old-fashicned, cautious, Liberal dialectician and 
politician, Mr. MacDonald’s caution is, in fact, sometimes 
so conspicuous that it is diflicult to discover exactly what 
his views are on some of the most crucial problems of Indian 
reform, There is a curious example of this in his chapter 
on the Executive Council. As the discussions with regard 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals and the Government 
of India Bill have shown, one of the most dillicult of these 
problems is the methods by which a measure of responsible 
government is to be introduced into the Central Govern- 
ment. The question necessarily depends upon the constitu- 
tion of the Executive and Legislative Councils and their 
relations. The Proposals and the Bill solve the problem by 
not attempting to extend the principle of responsibility 
to the Central Government. The dyarchy system is reserved 
for provincial Governments, and is not extended to the 
Central Government, and the Executive Council remains 
substantially what it was. The difference immediately 
becomes clear when one examines the demands of the 
Indians themselves as contained in the proposals of the 
National Congress and the Muslim League. ‘“ The Executive 
Council,” say the Congress-League Proposals, ** shall consist 
partly of Ministers from the elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and in charge of transferred subjects, and 


other members nominated by the Government in charge of 


the reserved subjects.” Mr. MacDonald, however, does not 
make his position clear. He wants an Imperial Legislative 
Council “ wholly composed of representatives of the Pro- 
vincial Councils”’ and acting “as a Second Chamber ” 
to the Provincial bodies. This is in itself a rather vague 
statement, but he is still vaguer with regard to the Executive 
Council. “ In whatever way events may happen,” he says, 
**a complete change in the Executive Council is ultimately 
inevitable”; and, again: “ the Council will tend more and 
more to become like a British Cabinet.” Yet his practical 
and immediate proposals seem to be confined to the following 
cautious sentence: ‘The first thing is to limit the Civil 
Service appointments to what they now are, terminate 
the rights of new recruits to regard these offices as belonging 
to the Civil Service, and establish as a constitutional practice 
the appointment by the Crown of members who have had 
legislative experience.” 

Mr. MacDonald is, nowever, rarely as cautious and vague 
as this. With regard to the position of the viceroy, the 
Provincial Governments, and the Native States, he makes his 
standpoint clear. Most of his proposals, without breaking 
any very new ground, are sound. Moreover, his treatment 


of the question of the land tax and of the judicial system 
indicates an understanding of Indian conditions very rare 
in politicians of this country. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FIGURE 


Patron and Place-Hunter: A Study of George Bubb Doding- 
ton, Lord Melcombe. By Lioyp Sanpers. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Lane. 16s. net. 

A good subject, a man who knows it, and knows how 
to write—how rare the combination is! We find all three 
in this study of Lord Melcombe. Mr. Lloyd Sanders 
knows his way through the mazes of changing polities, 
and hits off with happy touches the discreditable manceuvres 
of the period and the general air of humbug. The whole 
book is a good illustration of Johnson’s maxim that 
‘patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” and justifies 
his outbursts against cant. If loyalty to men or principles 
counts for anything, there were very few gentlemen about 
the court of the earlier Georges. It was an age of scoundrels 
persuaded that the country would go to rack and ruin 
if they did not get a place. 

Dodington, born George Bubb, acquired with his uncle's 
death his name and large property, also Eastbury, a 
portentous half-finished mansion in Dorset. After Win- 
chester, Oxford, and the Grand Tour he was sent, at 
twenty-four, as an envoy to Spain, and did quite well. 
This was the only meritorious part of his life. As an owner 
of pocket-boroughs he spent the remainder of his time 
in attaching himself to various parties. Whenever he 
thought a move to a new power advisable, he made it, 
and he got his biggest shock when Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, to whom he had returned full of hope, caught a 
cold and died. He must have been as experienced in 
dealing with the awkwardness of old friends turned new 
enemies, and vice versa, as any ratter of his time. Always 
he seems to have been a considerable person, though in 
his later life he found promises offered rather than definite 
proposals for a solid recognition of his merits. In the 
penultimate year of his life he became Lord Melcombe. 
We do not think that he was worse than many of the 
creatures of his time; but he proved himself worse, because 
he left a Diary. It was published on the ground that it 
represented his Apologia, though there was an injunction 
that only such papers of his should appear as might, “ in 
some degree, do honour to his memory.’ A man cannot 
always trust his executor’s nephew. Of the Diary, Horace 
Walpole said, ‘‘ Never was such a composition of vanity, 
versatility, and servility.”” Walpole was right. The showy 
language of this document resembles the golden embroideries 
at Eastbury, which, being full of holes, revealed their 
origin in old coats, waistcoats, and breeches. A cast-off 
coat was a fit emblem to surround the state bed of the 
potentate’s great house. 

Here various literary associates flattered him and enjoyed 
themselves. Dodington was kindly, as Mr. Sanders points 
out, and a humane humbug in his way. * He had the courage 
to oppose, in the House of Commons, the outrage of Byng’s 
treatment, but not the courage to reveal a wife for fourteen 
years. His parasites were a poor lot. Johnson refused a 
courtly offer of his friendship. Thomson came into his 
house, but had been previously commended by tutoring a 
nobleman and staying with a countess. Of Young, the 
poet of Night Thoughts, Mr. Sanders speaks too highly. 
If ever there was a pious, fawning place-hunter, it was he, 
as George Eliot has shown in a trenchant essay. Dodington 


wrote himself, but what Dodsley has preserved no man 
need read to-day. He could be waggish, but was not, 
we think, witty. Wilkes was vastly more amusing, but 


the companion of the Medmenham Monks may, among 
abundant bumpers, have cut a fair figure. Dependents 
found him, we daresay, a good sort of entertainer, His 
rococo taste is no longer exhibited at Eastbury, or at his 
villa of La Trappe in Hammersmith. His gravestone im 
the same place is lost, but he has a good chance of literary 
survival in this engaging memoir. ; 
WRrowning in a “ Parleying,” written at the height of 
his obscurity, abuses and argues with Dodington at some 
length. What all the poem is about we do not pretend 
to understand, but it is clear that Browning accused Lord 
Meleombe of not considering the supernatural, of neglecting 
God. Who, we wonder, in that age, was conspicuously 
God-fearing among the politicians and _place-hunters ? 
And Lord Meleombe was quite edifying in the “Muse's 
latest spark’ addressed to his lifelong friend, Parson 
Young. After indicating that you myst love your country, 
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but not too intensely, and have done enough, if you are not 
mixed up in its ruin, he suggests that a cautious quietism 
with “shortened sail” and a propensity for hugging the 
shore with a favourable tide will lead to a happy exit. 
And so, with a conscience free from offence, 
Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy’s self shall let thee in, 
Where its never-changing state 
Full perfection shall begin. 
The history of sentimentalism, a product of the eighteenth 
century, is involved in the idea that men of Lord Melcombe’s 
quality were never to be damned. He was a patron, 
and he reminds one of that superfine specimen of the order 
who combined the virtues of Dives and Lazarus. 


THE CITY 


N the whole markets have been somewhat dull,although 
() new issues are, generally speaking, being well taken. 
These are continually increasing in number and size, 
the week-end prospectuses amounting to over £10,000,000, 
whilst the new issue of the Dunlop Rubber Co. will call for 
£8,000,000. On the other hand, the Bank of England has just 
distributed something over £50,000,000 as dividend on War 
Loan. This week the American exchange has actually fallen 
below $4 to the £, which constitutes a record and reduces 
the value of the £ sterling in America to less than 16s. or, 
expressed the other way round, makes the United States 
dollar worth over 5s. This further fall is probably due to 
the fact that we have to make large payments to America 
for recent shipments of cotton and other goods. President 
Wilson was right in stating that America is now the greatest 
capitalist in the world, and it is noteworthy that he told 
Congress that Europe is not in a position at the present 
time to ship gold, nor could the American Government 
contemplate without concern further large imports of gold 
into the United States. His remark that the time has 
equally passed for international Governmental loans and that 
it will take time to develop in the United States a market 
for foreign securities was probably prompted by the partial 
failure of the recent British 54 per cent. Loan in the United 
States, of which about nearly 50 per cent. had to be taken 
by the underwriters; the three French Cities 6 per cent. 
Joint Loan (Lyons, Bordeaux and Marseilles) met with no 
greater success, and it is probable that before the American 
public invests largely in European Government securities 
it will require more satisfactory evidence than it has thus 
far received than an era of peace and hard work has set 
in this side of the Atlantic. Gold now stands at a pre- 
mium of over 25 per cent., expressed in paper currency. 
* . * 

If the foregoing note is not entirely cheerful reading, it 
is much pleasanter to refer to the meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co., which was held on Monday last. The large 
number of shareholders present was rather overwhelmed 
by the Chairman’s lengthy address, which revealed to them 
the fact that the undertaking was even more stupendous 
than any of them had dreamed. Quite apart from its 
enormous tyre manufacturing business, the Company has 
various cotton mills in Lancashire of an aggregate value 
much in excess of £3,000,000, whilst its rubber estates, the 
largest in the world in European ownership, include 39,000 
acres already planted, which it is anticipated will be brought 
up to 100,000 acres within four years. These plantations 
alone are also worth considerably over £38,000,000. In 
addition to its old works, the Company is developing “ Fort 
Dunlop,” an estate of about 290 acres some five miles from 
Birmingham, and has already covered 27} acres with 
buildings, shortly to be increased to 40 acres. 1,000,000 
new shares are being offered to shareholders at £8, and 
have been underwritten for the exceptionally low commission 
of 2s, 6d. per share. The Chairman’s carefully worded 
remarks as to a readjustment of capital indicate clearly 
enough to the initiated that a handsome capital bonus 
distribution is in preparation, and although it may be that 
the price of the shares will weaken until the new issue is out 
of the way, I look for a big rise in the quotation during the 
next Asan i months. At anything near £10 the shares 
are much below their value. The Chairman referred to 


rubber tyres as being a key industry, and anyone who 
wishes to see how this country has managed to achieve 
world supremacy in a key industry without Protection 


should read the Chairman’s speech in full and study the 
history of this phenomenally successful undertaking, which 
has its ramifications throughout the world, and is now 
actually invading the American market with every prospect 
of success. 

* * * 

To some people it might appear strange that with total 
prohibition in force throughout the United States, American 
brewery companies should still be showing profits; but if 
the problem is seriously tackled, there is money to be made 
out of temperance beverages, as is shown by the report 
and accounts of the Denver United Breweries, which shows 
a net profit for the year after “‘ providing an ample sum for 
depreciation ” of £7,306; this compares with a profit of 
£5,555 for the year 1914. At the general meeting held a 
few days ago, the Chairman said that on more than one 
occasion he had mentioned that if total prohibition through- 
out the United States ever came about, the Company’s 
breweries would not necessarily be put out of business, this 
opinion having been justified by the experience they had 
already made in the “dry ” State of Colorado. Prospects 
pointed to larger profits being earned and the Company 
proposed during the coming year to put on the market 
several new temperance drinks of various kinds, which it 
was believed would find a ready sale. Another director 
who had visited the Company’s breweries, stated that they 
had a very large and excellent plant, but with the change 
in their trade they could not, of course, put it to full use ; 
another difficulty, according to this gentleman, is that at 
no stage of the brewing may the cereal beverage, which is 
practically at present the only one the Company is supply- 
ing, contain more than one half of one per cent. of alcohol. 
Still, the Company seems to be accommodating itself to 
the state of affairs that has arisen owing to prohibition, and 
although it would probably be going too far to say that 
they will fare as well under prohibition as when people were 
permitted to partake freely of alcohol, it does not look as 
though shareholders in breweries that are reasonably 
capitalised will be ruined by the change over. 

* * * 

The reintroduction to the London market of Royal Dutch 
shares deserves more than passing comment. This Com- 
pany, the full title of which is The Royal Dutch Company 
for the Working of Petroleum Wells, in Netherland India, 
is really the big sister of the Shell Transport and Trading 
Co., holding 60 per cent. in all the subsidiary undertakings 
as against 40 per cent. owned by the Shell Company. It 
need hardly be said, therefore, how successful and wealthy 
the Royal Dutch Company is, and the circumstance that, 
as a Dutch concern, it is immune from British Income Tax 
and Excess Profits Duty, is by no means an unfavourable 
factor. When it is further mentioned that at the end of 
1913, the Royal Dutch Company held no fewer than 500,000 
Shell Transport shares, which stood in the books at only 13s. 
per share, and that various valuable share bonuses have 
since accrued in respect of that holding, even the most 
jaded observer of other people making fortunes becomes a 
little dazed. At the end of 1913 a parcel of shares in the 
denomination of 100 Dutch florins each were offered in 
London on behalf of the Company by Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons at £51 3s.1d.each. Towards the end of 
1917, the Treasury requisitioned all Rritish holdings in 
this Company for the purpose of regulating the exchanges 
and paid holders the then market price of £51 per share. 
The shares consequently disappeared from the English 
market. With the removal of restrictions upon dealing 
in securities from abroad, the shares have again made their 
appearance in London and are now quoted at about £78 
each, so that holders whose shares were taken by the Govern- 
ment have certainly been deprived of a subsequent profit 
unless they meantime employed their capital to equal 
advantage. Dividends are paid three times yearly, those 
for last year aggregating 40 per cent. Compared with 
Shells, and taking into account prospects, Royal Dutch 
seem to be considerably the most attractive safe oil share 
purchasable at the present time, and pending developments 
might easily occasion a sharp rise in the price. In the Stock 
Exchange Official List, the shares are still quoted under 
the heading of ‘ Requisitioned by H.M. Treasury,” but 
this is no longer correct, the shares now dealt in being 
entirely free from any such requisition. A. Emit Davies. 
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IMMENSE DEMAND 


FOR 


H. G. WELLS’ 


THE 


OUTLINE 
HISTORY 


BEING THE PLAIN STORY 
OF LIFE AND MANKIND 


From Remotest Ages 
to the Present Day. 


PART 2 
NOW READY. 


In this Part Mr. Wells gives 
us a most interesting and 
informative description 
of primitive man as he was 
from fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand years ago. 


The Complete Work to be published in 
about 20 Fortnightly Parts at Is. 2d. each. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
MAPS & DRAWINGS. 


Part 1, which was immediately 
Soild Out, is Now on Sale again. 


Full Prospectus from GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 














mm WISBET suum 
Christmas Gift Books 


TWO NOTABLE MEMOIRS 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE 
By her Daughter, Mrs. DREW. 
A fascinating memoir of one of the aaen wy 


women of her day. . 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
A radiantly beautiful portrait.’ 
STAR : 
One of the 
of the year 


SOME PERSONAL 
IMPRESSIONS 
By Mons. TAKE JONESCU 
(lately Prime Minister of Roumania). 


“We feel that the man described is no longer a name 
but a creature of flesh and blood with something by 
which we can remember him.”—Lorp Bryce in the 
Introduction. 9s. net. 


TWO SPLENDID NEW COLOUR BOOKS 


ALADDIN AND HIS 


WONDERFUL LAMP 
Retold in Rhyme by ARTHUR 








most beautiful book 











RANSOME. 








Illustrated by T. MACKENZIE. 

Twelve colour plates, many black-and-white drawings, 
with case and wrapper designs by the Artist. Size 
10} in. by 7} in. 20s. net. 
Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper, limited to 200 
copies for the United Kingdom. 63s. net. 


SAINTS AND THEIR STORIES 
Text by PEGGY WEBLING. 
Illustrated by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON, R.W.S. 


Miss Webling has chosen twenty of the most interest- 
ing subjects ranging from St. Christopher to Joan of 
Are. Mr. Cayley Robinson’s work has been uni- 
versally recognised in his beautiful ‘Nustrations to “* The 
Blue Bird.” 12s. 6d. net, 


BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


SCIENTIFIC FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT 
By A. D, DENNING, M.A., Ph.D. 


A comprehensive treatment of the subject of modern 
business management. With an unique organisation 
chart. 12s. 6d. net. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
WASTES: And How to Prevent Them 
By JAMES F. WHITEFORD. 


A book of unusual value at a time when the crooked 
places of our industrial system are being made straight. 
12s. 6d. net. 











M.Sc., 











THE YELLOW ROCK AND OTHER 
POEMS OF LOVE 
By HAROLD CHILD, Author of * 
(Writers of the Day Series.) 
THE FUTURE AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
By CHARLES H. GRAY. 
GOSPEL COMRADE SHIP 
By E. S. G. WICKHAM, Chaplain and Instructor, 


Ongination Test School, Knutsford. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Rey. the Lorp Bisnop 


or OXFORD, 2s, net. 


THE GRAMMAR OF ANARCHY 


Prepared by Members of the War Cabinet and their 
Friends. Compiled by J. J. HORGAN, ls. net, 


mM mM 22 Berners St., London, W. 1. 


Thomas Hardy.” 


2s. 6d. net. 





2s. net. 
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POETRY AND # 
BELLES LETTRES- ¥ 


The Works of 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


In three Volumes, I. and II. containing the Poetry, III. 
the Prose. With Frontispieces. gs. each. Single volumes 
are sold. 

The Selected Poems of 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
With Biographical Note and Portrait. 6s. 


SHELLEY 
By FRANCIS THOMPSON. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon. GforGE WyNDHAM. 3s. 6d. ; 
The Life of 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
By EVERARD MEYNELL. 


%s 


New Edition. 10s. 


The Poems of 
ALICE MEYNELL 


With a Portrait after Joun S. Sarcent, R.A. 7s. 


The Essays of 
ALICE MEYNELL 


In one handsome volume. 7s. 


The Poems of 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


With Biographical Note and Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Poems 


By G. K,. CHESTERTON. With a Portrait. 6s, 


Rhymes with Reasons 
By WILFRID MEYNELL. Wrapper. - ts, 





ENDURING SUBSTITUTES 
FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS: 


THE “ HOUND OF HEAVEN” SERIES 


Beautifully Printed, and Uniformly Bound 
in Japon Vellum Wrappers 
Each Volume, Is. 
THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
By Francis THompson. With a Portrait. 
THE CAROL OF THE FIR TREE 
By Atrrep Noyrs. With Drawings by Gasrre. Prppet. 
THE CRADLE OF THE KING 
A Christmas Anthology of Catholic Poetry. By Ricnarp Craw- 
sHAW, RoBERT HAWKER, CovENTRY PatMmorE, FatHEerR Tass, 


Francis THompson, ALICE MEYNELL, KATHARINE Tynan. With 
a Frontispiece in Blue and Brown after a Panel by Detta Rossa. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
By CarpinaL NEwMan. 


THE WEDDING SERMON 


By Coventry Patmore. With a hitherto unpublished Portrait. 


42. All prices net > F 


BURNS & OATES LTD. 


28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


100th Thousand. 























CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


If you are tired of reading about the humour, the gaiety, and the courage 
under the most adverse circumstances of the “ boys” who saved you and your 
country, there are some volumes in this list which will not interest you. But 
if that is not your case, then “John Brown,” “ Hospital Jock,” “ Scottie,” and 
“ With the Incomparable 29th” will delight you and make you prouder than 
ever of the men who fought and won. 


Every member of the “‘ 29th” will wish to possess 


WITH THE INCOMPARABLE 29th. 
By MAJOR A. H. MURE. 5s. net, | 

In the vivid and stirring words of a participant, Major Mure tellsthe story | 
of the 29th Division's share in the “‘ Great Adventure "* (Gallipoli). With the 
typical humour and introspective faculty of the Scot the writer now relieves, 
now intensifies, the grim, glorious narrative of the heroic deeds andamazing | 
endurance and self-sacrifice of young and untried troops—Britain’s sonsof the | 
Homeland and from Overseas—in the face of well-nigh incredible difficulties, 


JOHN BROWN: Confessions of a New Army Cadet. 
ByR.W. CAMPBELL, 6s. net. 
Author of “ Private Spud Tamson.” 


This stirring story of a Cadet School at work and play is full of the budding 
philosophy, the racy criticism, and the exuberant humour of the Subaltern in 
the making. 

“ Bids fair to rival ‘Spud Tamson’ in popularity.’’—Scotsman, 


THE BLOWER OF BUBBLES. 6s. net. 
By A. BEVERLEY BAXTER. 


Here is a book containing five literary gems in the way of short stories If 
hitherto you have avoided volumes of short stories, “ The Blower of Bubbles " 
will alter your views and send you on the hunt forsimilar joyous books. You 
will put it in the nook for “ favourites,” and advise all your friends to do the same. 


THE FORESTER’S GIRL. 6s. net. 
By Mrs. W. F. IRVINE BELL. 


The author describes with all the fidelity and sympathy of an old resident 
the glorious scenery, the fascinating fur and feather friends, and the interesting 
men and women of the lone backwoods of the great American Continent. 





GREY FISH. By W. VICTOR COOK. 6s. net. 
A series of stirring Submarine Stories, through which runs a sparkling vein of 
humour. 


HOSPITAL JOCK: Tales of the Malta Hospitals. 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON. 6s. net. 


These sketches reveal in an intimate and humorous manner the lovable 
qualities which have endeared our inimitable “ Jocks” to every true-hearted 
Briton, 


THE LUCK PENNY. By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Will take high rank amongst this season’ s stories, We have not yet read a 
better one."’—Referee. 


“ SCOTTIE” AND SOME OTHERS. 
By “ STAFF NURSE.” 1s. 6d. net. 


While “ Scottie”’ has pride of place in “ Staff Nurse’s’ reminiscences, her 
gallery of heroes includes representatives of many nationalities, and their char- 
acteristics are hit off with kindly humour and rare appreciation. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
PERIWINKLE’S ISLAND. By EDITHL. ELIAS. 6s. net 


This is a fairy story of quite exceptional charm, and the artist, Miss Molly 
Benatar, has entered into the spirit of this enchanting tale with delightful artistic 
sympathy. 


FOR NAME AND NATION. A Story of the Days 
of Marlborough. By ESCOTT LYNN. 6s. net. 
Author of “ Knights of the Air,” &c. 


The Outlook says : “ As a writer of real and glowing romance Es cott Lynn has 
no rival.” 


TOMMY OF THE TANKS. 6s. net. 
By ESCOTT LYNN, Author of “ Edric the Outlaw.” 


PINION AND PAW. By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 
A book of vivid stories about our fur and feather friends. With spirited 

illustrations by Harry Rountree, 

SNAPSHOTS OF THE WILD. By F. ST. MARS. 5s. net. 


Lovers of Nature will revel in these graphic and picturesque tales of the denizens 
of the wild to which Mr. G. Vernon Stokes’ clever drawings add piquancy and 
charm. 


THE SHAPING OF JEPHSON’S. A School Story. 
By KENT CARR. 5s. net 


A GO-AHEAD SCHOOLGIRL. 5s. net. 
By ELSIE OXENHAM 
Author of “ The Tuck Shop Girl,” &c. 


JEAN AND THE BOYS. By MAY BALDWIN. 5s. net. 
A charming story for schoolgirls by the author of “ Spoilt Cynthia at School.”’ 
The Guardian says: ‘‘ Miss Baldwin is in the front rank of living writers for 

and about girls."’ 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
138 Seho Square, London; and Edinburgh. 
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NUMBER 2 





EDITED BY : 


INUNULUUTLTN OTT 


NOW READY. 


THE LONDON 


~MERCURY 


J. C. SQUIRE 





TS 








December number of the 


The 


from Press and public such as has probably never before been accorded to a 


new Literary Review. 
ConTENTs. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 
POETRY— 


Ishak’s Song 
The Buzzards 
The Moon (320 lines) 
PROSE- 
Misadventures 
CRITICAL STUDIES 
Eighteenth Century Poetry 
Samuel Butler - 
The Crystal Vase 
Ben Jonson 
Stephen Crane 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
A LETTER FROM AMERICA 
LEARNED SOCIETIES, &c. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN ATI 
DRAMA 
MUSIC ite 
THE FINE ARTS a 
SELECT LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


The November number of the “ London Mercury "’ was 

virtually sold out on the day ot publication. The number 
contained contributions by (amongst others) Thomas Hardy, 
Rupert Brooke, Edmund Gosse, Walter de la Mare, Siegfried 
Sassoon, Robert Nichols, Alice Meynell, Robert Lynd, J. C. 
Stobart, Edward Shanks, John Freeman, W. H. Davies, 
Laurence Binyon. 


A few copies of that number have been reserved for those 

who wish to have the Lonpon Mercury from the start. 
They are at present obtainable direct at 2s. 1od., post free. 
This price will shortly be raised. 


The demand for the ‘** London Mercury ”’ is so large that 

many who wish to secure it monthly will be disappointed. 
The best way in which to make disappointment impossible is to 
subscribe direct. Subscription Rate: 30s. per annum post 
free to any address. Cheques or P.O.’s should be made 
out to the Proprietors of the ‘“ London Mercury.” 


** London 
is fully up to the standard which won for the first number a reception 


Mercury ”’ 


is now ready. It 
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" 
' 


J.H 


(the late) James Elroy Flecke1 
Martin Armstrong 
J. C. Squire 


L. Pearsall Smith 


George Saintsbury 
Edward Shanks 
Maurice Hewlett 
Aldous Huxley 
Joseph Conrad 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Mason 


ITHORS 


W. J. Turner 
Edward J. Dent 
John Nash 


SUBSCRIPTION 


FORM 





To the Proprietors of the LONDON MERCURY, 


I desire to become an Annual Subscriber to 


the LONDON MERCURY, and enclose ( 


for 30s. in payment of a Subscription for One Year 


Nan 


Address eeeceseserees 


Cheque 


P.O 


) 


With necessary Prefixes and Suffixes) 


THE 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 


E 


LONDON MERCURY, 


L 


4 
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From S.P.C.K. List. 


THE PARISH GILDS OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. 
By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ St. 
Margaret's, Westminster.’’ With six illustrations. 15s. net. 

THE MYSTICAL POETS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By PERCY H. OSMOND. §1as. 6d. net. 
[The full quotations make this book an anthology of beautiful and inspiring 
poetry | 
SOME WONDERS OF MATTER. 
By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D., sometime Bishop 


of Tasmania. 5s. net. 
[A popular introduction to the study of the atom, electrons, radium, ete.) 


HERBERT TINGLE, AND ESPECIALLY HIS BOY- 
HOOD. 
By JOHN R. CLARK HALL, with an Introduction by 
H. M. BURGE, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 


[The story of a ‘delicate ‘boy whose education was accomplished mainly by 
games, devised by himself. A book for educationalists.) 


The Story of the English Towns. 


A Series of Histories of English Towns, with Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER. 
By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., Custodian and Minor 
Canon of Westminster Abbey. 

LEEDS. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Member of the Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Society. 

SHEFFIELD. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


Pioneers of Progress: Men of Science. 


Edited by S. CHAPMAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With Portrait. Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 2s. net. 


JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. 
By Professor F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
HERSCHEL. 
By the Rev. HECTOR MACPHERSON, M.A., F.R.AS., 
F-R.S.E. 


Helps for Students of History. 


Edited by C. JOHNSON, M.A., and J. P. WHITNEY, D.D., 
D.C.L. 

19. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 
By CARI, RUSSELL FISH, Ph.D., Professor of American 
History in the University of Wisconsin. 1s. net. 

14, HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH ECONOMIC 

HISTORY. 

By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., F.S.A. 8d. net. 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


COLONIAL HISTORY. 
By A. P. NEWTON, M.A., D.Lit. 6d. net. 


For Young Folk. 
WHERE THE DOLLS LIVED. 


By Mrs. M. H. C. CRADOCK. With four coloured and 
numerous black-and-white Illustrations by Honor C. 
APPLETON. 48. 6d. net. 


WHO ARE THE CROMLYNS ? 
By E. L. HAVERFIELD, Author of ‘‘ A Brave Endeavour,” 


etc. 5s. net. 
[A rollicking story depicting a large number of young people, each with his 
or her distinctive personality.) 


A KIDNAPPED PRINCE. 
By HERBERT HAYENS. | 3s. 6d. net. 
[The scene is laid in the South Seas, and every imaginable adventure 
happens to the boy heroes.) 


THE MAKING OF MONA. 
By MABEL QUILLER-COUCH, Author of ‘“ Troublesome 
Ursula,” ‘‘ A Pair of Red-Polls,’’ etc. 3s. 6d. net. 


[A character study showing intimate knowledge of the life of a working- 
class family.) 

WOODCRAFT SCOUTING IN TOWN AND SUBURB. 
By Silver Wolf, the Rev. ROBERT BREN, M.A., District 
Commissioner for the Beckenham Area. With numerous 
Illustrations. Paper cover, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Central Offices only : 6 ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Book Shops : 64 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LON- 
DON, E.C. 4. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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Swarthmore Press Books 


Just Ready. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


THE YEAR 1919 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A complete descriptive and illustrated record of the present 
year, with special contributions by well-known writers 
including H. Wilson Harris, Richard Roberts, Gilbert Thomas 
and Alec Waugh. 


* 


PLOUGHSHARE AND 
PRUNING-HOOK : 


Ten Lectures on Social Subjects. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
Author of “An Englishman’s Love Letters,” “ John of 
Jingals,” ‘‘ The Sheepfold,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ These thoughtful and energising papers . . . treated with real fresh- 
ness. . . shows Mr. Housman’s vivacity and hopefulness at their best.” 
—OBSERVER. 








THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA. 


By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“He knows his subject from end to end. As a guide to India for 
men and women who wish to understand the present critical situation I 
think the book is unrivalled.”—Mr. H. W. Nevinson in The DAILY 
HE wale. 


A CONFLICT OF THEUNFINISHED 
OPINION : PROGRAMME OF 
A Discussion on the Failure DEMOCRACY. 


of the Church. By RICHARD ROBERTS, 
ae een Author of “ The Church in 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, the Commonwealth,” etc., 


Author of “ The Decline of etc. 
Aristocracy,”’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Li Q, ie “ One of the ablest of the minis- 
Crown Svo. Os. net. ters of the English Presbyterian 
a : Church, well known in America, 
* Six thoughtful and gracefully an enthusiast who believes that 
written dialogues between a parson *the remedy for the ills of demo- 
and a doctor—it succeeds in recon- cracy is more democracy,’ here 


ciling arguments about religion discusses the social problem in a 
and religious edacation which less comprehensive and practical way, 





tolerant and careful thinkers some - with a full appreciation of new 
times present as being insuperably conditions and new trends of 
opposed.””—SCOTSMAN. thought.”—The TIMES. 

Just Ready. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 3d. net. 


POEMS: Second Book. 
By EDITH ANNE STEWART, Author of “ Pilgrimage 
and Battle,’’ “‘ The Life of St. Francis Xavier.” 
THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS NEARLY READY 


THE PEACE IN THE MAKING. 


By H. WILSON HARRIS, Author of “ President 
Wilson and His Policy.’”” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Ancient, 
Medizval and Modern. 


By ELIZABETH YORK. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“THESE THINGS SHALL BE.” 


By GEORGE LANSBURY. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net 





iy you would keep in touch with the best thought and literature of the day read 
HE VENTURER: a Journal of Freedom and Fellowship. Price Six- 
pence Monthly. The December issue (No. 3 of a New Series) contains 
ane by Norman Angell, W. E. Orchard, D.D., Arthur Waugh, 
Ivor Brown, Robert Nichols, Gilbert Thomas, and others. Send 7d. for 
sample copy. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, Ltd., 
72 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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0’ ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN COLOUR, AND 
DREAMS : 
PEN DRAWINGS 
By BY C. T. 
M. NIGHTINGALE NIGHTINGALE 
7s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new book of Fairy Tales for Children.} \Nursery Rhymes come true for Tony; he runs up the clock with the 
mouse, he sails into the Willow Pattern—he does the things ‘that all real children long to do, and are not able. 


== = ss By the Authors of “ —_ o”Dreams.” ry ESTIC D adios 
= HE BABE’S BOOK 
OF VERSE 2nd Edition]] BY GUY BOAS. 


“ Nothing so good has appeared since the 

















—~ * Just So Stories.’”—Twe Pioneer. PICTURED BY GABRIEL 
URSERY LAYSI)|PIPPET 3s. net. 
“A thoroughly delightful book.” ae , : , 

From “ THe Base’s Book.” —Tne New Witness JIT WAS NOT A HAPPY “Whipped the miserable bloke 
IN QUILL SCRIPT WITH WOODCUTS. 2s. net. each |] FAMILY. Off to prison as he spoke.” 
"THE SWEET MIRACLE "THE NEW [ECAMERON HE SPLENDID DAYS 

POEMS. By M. W. CANNAN. 

BY ECA DE QUEIROZ. TEN TALES BY TEN AUTHORS. |} nies 

- ; “ Miss Cannan has the secret of moving the heart 

Done into English by EDGAR PRESTAGE. Absolutely first-rate.”—Daiy Tececrapn. Giascow Heratp 
5th Edition. s. 6d. net. “ Arresting.” ae ; = 

en em 6s 6 sane selec HE HAPPY TREE. POEMS. 

“An admirable substitute for a Christmas Card.” ° “Admirable."—Tue Osserver. By GERALD GOULD, Author of 

— Mancuester Guarpian. NET. “ MONOGAMY.” 3s. 6d. net, 




















BROAD ST. § From B. H. BLACKWELL’S CHRISTMAS LIST. § OXFORD. 








a‘ 


BEAUTIFUL PORCELAIN 


BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


ALL SUBJECTS HANDICRAFTS 


—TRAVEL AGRICULTURE 





TECHNOLOGY HISTORY, ETC. 








THE BOOKSHOP THAT APPEALS TO BOOKLOVERS. 
“It is a seductive retreat with most agreeable possibilities and a veritable paradise for the bookish person.”—P al! Mal! Gazett: 

YOUR true lover of books has always desired a place of quietude where he can leisurely look through volume after 
volume till he finds the right companion for his mood, or the choice copy of some favourite author he 
would present to his friend. Such a place, quiet, comfortable and with a large range of books to choose 
from, is the London Literary Lounge. 

COLLECTORS, too, will find the Lounge well worth a personal visit, for we hold scarce books on all the Arts as 
well as more recently-published works and catalogues. 

OUR Remainders (of which we have a large stock) are offered at the lowest possible net terms—far below the origina! 
published prices. We shall be pleased to send a list of these and a Catalogue of New Publications on application. 


THE LONDON LITERARY LOUNGE 
\ TRUSLOVE & HANSON LT 144 CLIFFORD ST (one door from Bond St.) W | . 
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— C. W. Daniel, Ltd. — 


PLAYS FOR A PEOPLE’S THEATRE. 


* The revolutionary movement has already trans- 
formed the European stage ; eventually, the theatre 
of ideas will be acclimatised in England also. The 
plays in this series will merit the attention of those 
whose eyes are turned towards the Future. 

1. The FIGHT for FREEDOM. A play in four 
Acts, by DOUGLAS GOLDRING. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 
paper, 2s. net; postage 2d. { This play has already been 
translated in French, German and Hungarian, and a Dutch 
translation is in preparation. 

. TOUCH and GO. A play with a “Labour” 
interest. By D. H. LAWRENCE. Shorily. 

. The KINGDOM, the POWER and the GLORY. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. Shortly. 
* Other Volumes in Preparation. 


tN 


eo 


The HANDMAIDENS of DEATH. A one-act Play. 
By HERBERT TREMAINE. ts. net; postage 2d. This 
is a tragedy and satire of munition-making; a modern 
etching of five women and five men, the industrial and the 
supernatural, a mingling of the tragic and the grotesque. 


ALETA DEY. By FRaAncIS MARION BEYNON. 6s. 
net; postage 4d. {[ ‘‘ I am a Coward. I think I was born 
to be free, but my parents, with God as one of their chief 
instruments of terror, frightened me into servility. Perhaps 
I owe it to the far horizons of my Canadian prairie birth- 
place; perhaps to the furious tempests that rocked our 
slim wooden dwelling, or it may be to the untrammelled 
migration of birds to distant lands that the shame of being 
a coward has survived their chastening.’’—Aleta Dey. 


TWO MONTHS. A Novel. By HERBERT TREMAINE. 
7s. net; postage 4d. { This book gives a vividly painted 
impression of England during the war; the pacifists; the 
tribunals; the air raids; the loves and deaths, joys and 
griefs ; the imprisonments ; the ferment of modern feeling 
and thought. It is not ‘‘ propaganda,’’ but a work of art. 
It ends on a note of presage of a new world. { ‘‘The story 
cannot but enhance its author’s reputation.’’—The Scotsman. 


The FOOL NEXT DOOR, &c. By Ex-Tram Con- 
ductor No. 317 (N. D. DOUGLAS). 2s. net, paper wrappers ; 
3s. 6d. net, cloth bound; postage 3d. The author of 
this unusual book was for a short time a tram-conductor, 
but the interest of his poems, play, stories and essays does 
not depend upon that. 

HOW TO LENGTHEN OUR EARS. By Viscount 
HARBERTON. 5s. net; postage 4d. An enquiry whether 
learning from books does not lengthen the ears rather than 
the understanding.  ‘‘ No one could support the sweeping 
charges against all reading while holding Lord Harberton’s 
delicious book in hand.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CLEON. A Demagogue of 2,000 years ago. Compiled 
by EUPOLIS. Jr. ts. net; postage 1d. { ‘‘ Cleon is the 
‘awful warning’ among ‘democratic’ statesmen. He is 
the eternal example of the ruin that a demagogue can bring 
to a democracy.’’—Daily News.  ‘‘ Written by a Scholar 
and supported by references to original sources.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

The INDICTMENT of WAR. Compiled by H. S. 
REDGROVE, B.Sc., and JEANNE HELOISE ROW- 
BOTTOM. tos. 6d. net; postage 4d. An Anthology in 
prose and verse, compiled from the great writers of all ages 
who have written in condemnation of War. Japanese, 
Chinese, Indian, Russian, Polish, Scandinavian, German, 
Belgian, French, American and other writers are quoted, 
as well as those of Great Britain. 

FACTORY ECHOES AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
R.M. FOX. 1s. 6d. net ; postage 2d. These sketches took 
shape in the workshop amid the rattle and roar of machinery. 
It is life, pulsating, calling for expression, which is portrayed 
in them. 


LETTERS from the LITTLE BLUE ROOM. | 6s. net ; 
postage 5d. 4 ‘‘ A charming series of letters. . . . Through 
them all there radiates the strong, pure personality of a 
noble woman.’’—The Bookman. 

LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT. By S. GERTRUDE Forp. 
js. Od. net; postage 3d. " The author’s success in her 
several ‘‘ Poets’ Schools’’ has made her realise the wide- 
spread demand for a book teaching the technique of verse 
in language intelligible to the average reader. The. seucent 
book is written with a charm and lucidity which will make 
it as welcome to readers in general as to students of the art 
of poetry. {‘‘. .. young poets must bless your name.’’ 
— Kutharine Tynan. 


Complete Lists on Application. 








ARROWSMITH’S 
FIRST NOVEI, BY A NEW AUTHORESS. 
THE LOVE LESSON. 
By E. MARTYN CLARKE 6s. net. 
“* A charming story well constructed and pleasantly written. 
. There are few children of nature so convincing and so 
much alive as Miss Clarke’s heroine.’’—ATHENAUM. 
“It is told with a pleasant sincerity which makes it delightful 
to read. It can be recommended as a thoroughly nice book.” 


THE SPHERE 
THE DIARY OF A NOBODY. 
By GEORGE and WEEDON GROSSMITH. 7s. net. 
With Illustrations by WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
A New Library Edition of this modern Classic, with Memoir 
of the brothers Grossmith by B. W. FINDON. 


MY OWN FAIRY BOOK. 6s. net. 
By ANDREW LANG. A book of never-failing charm. 


OLD BRISTOL POTTERIES. Royal 8vo, {2 12s. 6d. net. 
Being an Account of the old Potters and Potteries of 
Bristol and Brislington. By W. J. POUNTNEY. With 
many Illustrations, including a beautifvl coloured Frontis 
piece. With Forewords by Mr. R. L. HOBSON, B.A., of 
the Ceramic Department of the British Museum, and Mr. 
BERNARD RACKHAM, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. To be published early in the New Year. 

MALMESBURY. 

With Illustrations. By J. LEE OSBORN. 2s. 6d. net. 
Contains the story of one of the most venerable and pic- 
turesque of the smaller historic towns of England. 


FORTY YEARS ON. 
By MARY FRAMPTON. 13. 6d. net. 
Memories of a village in the Midland Counties. 


THE STORY OF PURTON. 
A Collection of Notes and Hearsay gathered by ETHEL M. 
RICHARDSON. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH Ltd. London: SIMPKIN. 

















C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 





RIDER’S NEW LIST. 


Just_Published. 
Last Letters from the Living Dead Man. 


Written down by ELSA BARKER, with an Introduction. 
Uniform with ‘ Letters from a Living Dead Man.” Cr 
8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. The Third and Last Volume of 
Communications from “‘ X.”’ 


Is Spiritualism of the Devil ? 
By the Rev. F. FIELDING OULD, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. Paper. ts. 6d. net. 


Theophrastus Paracelsus : 
Medizeval Alchemist. 


By W. P. SWAINSON. ts. 3d. net. 


Emerson and his Philosophy. 
By J. ARTHUR HILL, Author of “ New Evidences in 
Psychical Research,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net 
“A very illuminating all-round study of Emerson's mentality 
and personal character.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Everyday Efficiency : 
A Practical Guide to Efficient Living. 
Written for the ordinary man or woman by FORBES 
LINDSAY, Author of “ Efficiency,” etc. Crown 8vo 
Crimson Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable little book.’"—The Tatler. 


A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
By the Honble. RALPH SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ At the present time this summary of the life and labours 


of the great Democratic leader is specially welcome.” 
—A theneum. 


“ It covers the ground with care and skill.’’-—Quarterly Review. 














Write for Rider's Latest Catalogue. 





WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 8 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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From 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S 


LIST. 








Comrades in Captivity 


A Record of Life in Seven German 


Prison Camps. 


By F. W. HARVEY, Author of “ A Gloucester- 
shire lad ”’ (Sixth Impression) and * Gloucestershire 


” 


Friends ’’ (Third Impression). 


Illustrations by C. EK. B. BERNARD; a Map, Plans 


and Songs. 
Extra crown 8vo. 


Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 








THE LIFE OF RONALD POULTON 


A full biography of the famous “ Three- 


” 


quarter” and English Rugby Captain. 


iy his Father, EDWARD BAGNALI, POULTON. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 








RUPERT BROOKE AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL IMAGINATION. 


A Lecture 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. Od. net. 








SUCCESS IN ATHLETICS 


And How to Obtain It. 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER, T. J. PRYCE JENKINS, 


and R. VIVIAN MOSTYN. 


Demy 8vo. 200 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 








POETRY. 
F. W. HARVEY. ae 
3s. net. DUCKS AND OTHER VERSES. 
ER. HILTON YOUNG. 








2s. 6d. net. A MUSE AT SEA. 

J. REDWOOD ANDERSON. 

38. net. WALLS AND HEDGES. 
DRAMA. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
5s. net THE WHEEL. A Dramatic Trilogy. 











3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 























GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 

IRELAND A NATION. By ROBERT LYND. 
7s. 6d. 

A YOUNGER SON. By G. A. B. DEWAR. 
12s. 6d. 


SOME SOLDIER POETS. By STURGE 
MOORE. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN PORTER OF KINGSCLERE : 

An Autobiography. Edited by EDWARD MOOR. 
HOUSE. 3ls. 6d. 


“MY KINGDOM FOR A _ HORSE!” 
By WILLIAM ALLISON. 2ls. Second Edition. 


VILLAGE LIBRARIES: A _ Guide to 
their Formation and Upkeep. _ By A. 
SAYLE. 5s. 


THE CASE FOR LIBERTY. By £. s. P. 
HAYNES. 6s. 

THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF MAN. 
By C. W. SALEEBY. 7s. 6d. 


HUMAN LIFE AND HOW IT MAY 
BE PROLONGED. By LT.-COL. F. P. 
MacCABE, M.D., S.L.H. 6s. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
By S. P. B. MAIS. 6s. 


THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL: A 
Symposium. 5s. 

PROSTITUTION IN EUROPE. 3B, 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 6s. (Abridged.) 


MAN’S SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH. 
By C. L. TWEEDALE. 10s. 6d. 


CLEMENCEAU : The Man and His Time. 
By H. M. HYNDMAN. 12s. 6d. 


SET DOWN IN MALICE. By GERALD 
CUMBERLAND. 8s. 6d. Third Edition. 


FROM MUD TO MUPTI. By BRUCE 
BAIRNSFATHER. Illustrated. 6s 


FICTION 
EVANDER. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s 


COGGIN: A Novel. By ERNEST OLD. 
MEADOW. 7s. 6d. 

RESPONSIBILITY : A Novel. By JAMES 
E. AGATE. 7s. 

TALES OF A CRUEL COUNTRY. 
By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 7s. 


THE BROKEN LAUGH: A Novel. By 
MEG VILLARS. 7s. 


GABRIELLE OF THE LAGOON. .,, 
A. SAFRONI MIDDLETON. 7s. 


CRABTREE HOUSE. By HOWEL EVANS. 
‘8. 

MY REST CURE. By GEORGE ROBEY. 
Illustrated by John Hassall. 6s. 

VALMOUTH. By RONALD FIRBANK. 6s. 

VERSE 

ROSALYS AND OTHER POEMS. By 
GERALD CUMBERLAND. 3s. 64. 

SONGS FROM AN ULSTER VALLEY. 
By HERBERT MOORE PIM. 3s. 64. 

THE TAVERN OF DREAMS. By 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON. 3s 6d. 

THE ABOVE PRICES ARE NEI 





LONDON: 8 ST. MARTIN'S STREET, W.C. 2. 
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A LITTLE BOOK FOR ALL WHO KNOW SUFFERING. 


The Way of Healing 


By ESTELLE BLYTH. 2s. 6d, net. Postage 3d. 
24mo, white cloth back and watered paper sides, 

A Daintily Produced Volume for both Doctors and Patients. 

‘The authoress has made an excellent choice and the volume may be recom- 
mended to those in search of a bedside booklet of the sort where religion, senti- 
ment and the cheerful outlook are cultivated.”—British Medical Journal. 

‘We can only say that the selection is admirable and the book delightful 

‘o dip into.”—Guardian. 





A_BOOK FOR ALL WHO LOVE CHILDREN. 


When Leaves were Green 
By SYDNEY COPE MORGAN. With Illustrations by Joan 





Buckmaster. 
Small 4to. 114+viii. pp. 6s. net. Postage 6d. 

“Mr. Morgan has given us a very charming rf of child life . . . The book, 
indeed, is one of great charm, and, while assured of a welcome in + ig —7; 
might be kept with advantage ready to hand in every father’s study. . The 
book is very decoratively illustrated.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ These sketches of child life, written for grown-ups, have the charm of accu- 
rate and sympathetic observation, and I can imagine not only fathers and 
mothers, but uncles, and those who ae oy to be uncles, getting an immense 
amount of fun out of it. "—-Daily Chro 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Londen: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.,LTD. And from all Booksellers, 

















" BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 








BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 
LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 

1, 3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS & BOOK-LOVERS. 
New Catalogues of First Editions and Christmas Books. 

On SATURDAY we remain om until 5.30 p.m. 











Any you see advertised, or hear - 
W BOOKS am -¢ in conversation, can 
be had at once from 


a. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send | enquiries. 


RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftsbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intrigues of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Donety, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 


and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 


OOKS, P 
PROBATE, by HENRY goruenan 1 & Co Co., ye Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
leph one 
Telegraphic Address: Bookm: L, 


Established in 1816. 





OOKS.—Dickens’ Works, ‘‘ Memorial ’’ Edit., 19 vols., fine set, 
half morocco, Daily News Edition, £6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse=its Treatment in 
Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s.; Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth, 

gilt, £2 28. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s. ; Dibdin’s Bibliomania or Book’ Madness, 1876, 
25s. ; Cripp’s Old English Plate, 1891, £2 2s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian 
World, lls. ; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of Wegdwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s.; Nine- 
teen Early ‘Drawings “han tS ee only 150 done, 35s. ; Patrick MacGill’s 
Songs of a ny Ist Edit., 21s.; F. Bain’s The Descent of the Sun, 1903; An 
Essence of the D usk, 1906, large paper “A, £2 2s. each; Grigg’s Asian Carpet Designs, 
£6 10s,; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1896, 28s. ; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, illus., 
2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Wright's Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s 
Posthumous Poems, hand-made ps ei Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s.; Max Beer- 
bohm’s Cartoons, “‘ The Second hood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Owen and Blake- 
= ~~ & of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Vanity Fair, numerous 

loured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s, ; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; Burton's English 
Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
1872, rare, £3 10s. ; Matthew Arnold’ 's Empedocles on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, 
£3 8s, ; send also for —. If you went a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
4 me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’ s 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOKS.—Dictionary of National Semester ; and poomary 

22 vols., complete, £16 10s. Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10. Dickens’ 

Works, 32 vols,,£5 10s. Scott's Novels, 25 vols,, £3 8s. Burton’s Arabian Nights, 

17 vols,,£28, Geo, Borrow’ s Works, 6 vols. 308. Thackeray's 's Works, 20 vols., £5 17s, 6d. 

Caldecott’s Picture Books, 16 vols., 243, Cescinsky’s Furniture, 3 vols., £6 6s. Dumas’ 

Novels, 25 = £4 15s. Beardsley’s Drawings to Salome, 21s. Kirkman’s British 

Bird Book, 4 vols., £5 5s. Send for Catalogue, All books supplied, Please state wants. 

Libraries purchased ; 3,000 books wanted. List free. HOLLAND Bros,, 21 John 

tT Ons peers Birmingham, Wanted Ency. Brit., India paper. Ackerman Oxford 
a ge, 








Boos and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 

autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
London, S.E. 22. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
IN THE LONG RUN. 


Annual deposit of fixed amount for definite number 

of years. Capital keeps on increasing. Life hand. 

somely insured for whole period at no cost. Income 
Tax saved. 


HERE is a Plan of Investment-Insurance which, beyond 

all doubt, offers the most advantages to the man who 
wants absolute security for his savings and complete’ finan- 
cial protection for his dependants. 

Taking {1,000 as an easily calculated figure, which you can 
multiply or divide according to your own ideas, this sum with 
accumulated profits is secured by investing yearly {55 with 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. We are taking 
the commencing age at 35, and the period for 20 years, but the 
plan applies, of course, to any age and for any period—the 
deposits varying in accordance. 

You invest, then, £55 yearly for 20 years, or taking into 
account the saving on Income ‘Tax (an important considera- 
tion nowadays !) £46 15s. net. 

In 20 years you will have invested {935 net by an easy 
process of regular deposits, and you will then receive £1,000 
plus profits, which on the most conservative basis will amount 
to £370, free of income-tax. So by way of dividends—upon 
which you are called upon to pay no income-tax whatever 
you will receive no less a sum than £435, probably more. 


THE FREE INSURANCE. 


Directly you make the first investment of {55 your life is 
insured for £1,000, plus half whatever deposit hes been made. 
Thus, if unfortunately you happen to die the week after making 
the first deposit, your estate would receive {1,027 I0s.; or 
say that unhappy event occurred in the fourth year, the sum 
paid to the estate would be £1,110. 

Now, this insurance is a benefit over and above the good 
result obtained from the Policy as an investment. It may 
be said to cost the investor nothing. 


CONTINGENCIES. 


The plan presents other remarkable advantages; you 
can realise this investment just as easily as you can realise 
any investment, indeed more easily, and, what is more 
important, you may know now exactly what the investment 
will be worth at any period of its continuance. On the back 
of the bond are given figures of what the investment is worth : 

(1) In cash (if you want to make an end of the transaction). 

(2) The loan you can obtain. 

(3) Its value if you cease depositing and leave the back 
deposits to mature the full period. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 

The advantages of this investment can be better realised 
when made applicable to specific cases. Readers are there- 
fore invited to communicate with J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 2, stating their exact age, the amount 
they can spare for such investment each year, and the period 
for which they desire such deposits to be made. —[Advt. ] 





S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


ola English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 33 
Pearls and Jewels 


Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 
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Slaves of 
Custom? 


OR a generation it has been “the thing” to have 
H: maidservant or manservant to receive our friends 

at the entrance to our house and to wait at table 
and the like within the home. With the enormous rise 
in the cost of living, soaring rents, and scarcity of house 
accommodation, our first anxiety has perhaps not been 
the prospect of actually doing our own house work under 
the changed conditions, but the “‘ look of the thing,” the 
fear of what our neighbours may think if we answer 
our own door bell or wait on ourselves and our guests 
at meals. 


Yet is not this fear, if for its own sake alone and not 
because the labour of the house is more than we can 
accomplish—rather an unworthy one? Is it not largely 
slavery to a modern custom whose base is a too great 
regard for the opinion of others? 


And is it not true that if, like our transatlantic 
cousins and some of our most modern neighbours, 
we were to eliminate the dirty drudgery of the old- 
fashioned coal-fire and coal range and instal modern gas 
fires, cookers, water-heaters and refuse destructors, house- 
hold work and household service would be robbed of 
their worst terrors, and the mere question of personal 
service need not worry the modern woman whose pluck 
and resource in household economy will play so large a 
part in paying our national war debt. 


If you are interested nay we be allowed to send you the following 
pamphlets which give practical hints : 


1. The special “ Household Economy ” number of a 
lavishly illustrated monthly publication “A Tuov- 
SAND AND One Uses For Gas.” 2 “THE 
SERVANTLESS Fiat FoR Two.” 3. “THE ONE- 
Maip Hovse.” 


U™"G THE 


= BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminseer, SW | 





: Pe 


Golden Guinea is the 
FINEST Sparkling 
MUS CATEL 


Procurable 
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GOLDEN GUINEA is a medium dry sparkling Wine 





GOLDEN GUINEA 





GOLDEN GUINEA 





GOLDEN GUINEA 





GOLDEN GUINEA 





GOLDEN GUINEA 





possessing the well-known flavour 
of the MUSCAT Grape, which is so 
much appreciated. 


is the produce of the choicest vine- 
yards in France, and only the finest 
Grapes are selected from the vine- 
yards, 

is made by exactly the same process 
as the best Vintage Champagnes. 

is the FIRST and ORIGINAL 
French Sparkling Muscatel. 

is the Sparkling Wine for culti- 
vated tastes and drinkers of dis- 
cretion. 

can be purchased from all leading Wine 
Merchants and Stores, and is also obtainable 


at all leading Hotels, Restaurants and Railway 
Companies in the United Kingdom. 


OOO OOOO OOO OOOO 
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The LIST OF APPLICATIONS for Purchase will CLOSE on WEDNESDAY, the 10th day of December, 1919. 


Applications will be received by, and Forms of Application can be obtained at, the Company's Bankers or any of their branches, 
The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange to deal in the shares is being 


TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED. 


1908, 


or any of the undermentioned Brokers. 


applied for. 





(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to limited by Shares.) 


Authorised Capital & 1,000,000, 


999,999 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 20 Deferred Sharés of is. each. 


Of which 499,999 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 20 Deferred Shares of 1s. have been issued, and the balance of 500,009 Ordinary Shares are now 
offered for sale. 


and contingencies in connection with the Company's business, to be applied in such 
manner as the Council shall direct towards objects of public utility 
In the event of the winding-up of the Company, the surplus assets, after the 


| return to the members of the amount of their paid-up Capital, will be paid to the 


The Deferred Shares carry 50 per cent. of the Voting Power of the Company, and 
are allotted exclusively to the Trustees for the Council herein mentioned. Such 
Deferred Shares entitle the Trustees to all the profits of the Company, after pay- 











ment of a Dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. free of income-tax, on the Ordinary Deferred Shareholders, to be applied by them in the same manher as the surplus 
Shares, and after provision has been made for a reserve fund and other matters profite referred to above 
COUNCIL. 
For the distribution of surplus profits and the maintenance of the jundamental objects of tne Trust 
THE EARL OF LYTTON (Chairman). THE VISCOUNT HARDINGE. | THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. Ex-Officio. 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. | 7HE LORD HOLLENDEN. H. R. CRAUFURD, Esq | THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF HERT 
Fas DUES = ten MAJOR-GEN. LORD CHEYLESMORE. H. R. GOSSELIN-GRIMSHAWE, Esq. | FORDSHIRE. =“ = 
se cage el etn ge ny LORD ARTHUR BUTLER. A. LISTER HARRISON, E+«. | TRS LORD LIEUTENANT OF Essax 
GENERAL THE EARL av a : ‘ es enineaid THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF MIDDLE 
THE EARL GREY LORD EDMUND TALBOT, M.P. EVERARD HESKETH, Esq | SEX. 
TIE EARL OF LEICESTER. THE ARCHDEACON OF ST, ALBANS. | F. E. McCORMICK-GOODHART, Esq. | THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF BERK- 
THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR EDMUND | GERALD DU MAURIER, Esq. | SHIRE 
THE EARL OF WARWICK. FREMANTLE, G.( ALEXANDER F. PART, Esq. | "1K LORD LIEUTENANT OF Nor 
THE LORD MOUNTBATTEN. THE RON. nego STRUTT. L. K. RICE, Esq. | POLK 
THE LORD LECONFIELD. THE HON. SIR E. P. THESIGER, K.C.B. COLONEL DUDLEY RYDER, J.P. THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF SUSSEX 
THE LORD TEYNHAM. SIR R. M. KINDERSLEY, K.B.E. | EDWARD SPEYER, Esq THE LORD LIEUTENAND OF RUT 
THE LORD KINNAIRD. C. THEODORE BARCLAY, Esq. } R. J. SYREATFIELD, E-q |} LAND 
The Directors have power to add to the number of the Council. 
TRUSTEES FOR THE COUNCIL. 
THE LORD KINNAIRD. Admiral the Hon. SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B. Lord EUMUND TALBOT, M.P 
DIRECTORS. 
THE EARL OF LYTTON (Chairman),| FRANCIS DENT, Esq., J.P., Hatfielde, | Major G. M. KINDERSLEY, O.BE.,| Sir MONTAGU POLLOCK, Bart. 4 
Knebworth House, Herts. Loughton, Essex. 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C | Marloes Road, S.W. 
Sir GODFREY BARING, Bartt., Nadie | } F. E. McCORMICK-GOODHART, Esq., 
ouse, Cowes, I.W. M. DOUGLAS, Esq, C.B, D.L., 73 Eaton Square, 8.W Colonel DUDLEY RYDER, J.P., West- 
Colonel W. R. CAMPION, D.8.O., M.P., Auchlochan, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. ALEXANDER F. PART, Esq. (Manag brook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, Herts 
Danny, Hassocks, Sussex. . | ing Director), 9 Ashburn Place, S.W. 
The Hon. Mrs. HENN COLLINS, 2% | WALTER E. HANSELL, Esq., J.P., The | ©. A. PHILLIMORE, Esq., 440 Strand,| RICHARD SANDS, Eeq., J.P., Nottir 
Beaufort Gardens, 8.W. { Close, Norwich. } W.C, ham 
Local Directors for Scotland. 
Cc. M. DOUGLAS, Esq. C.B, D.L.{ THE EARL OF GLASGOW, Kelburn ;} DAVID LAWSON, Ecq., M.D., F.R.S.E.,/ CHARLES STEWART, Esy., Brio, 
Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire (C hairman). House, Ayrshire. Banchory, Aberdeenshire. i Inverness-shire. 
Bankers. Auditors. 
BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED, 19, Fleet Street, London, E.C. PRICE, WATERHOUSE AND CO., Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Secetary and Registered Offices.— ALEXANDER JENKINS, 227 Strand London, W.C. 2 Tel.: City 7930, 
= 
Offer for Sale of 500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
(ranking pari passu with the existing Ordinary Shares). 
At the price of 22s. per share, payable as follows: 
2s. per Share on Application. 5s. per Share on February ist, 1920. 
5s. » » on Acceptance. » On April ist, 1920. 
5s. per Share on July ist, 1920. 
The maximum dividend payable on the Ordinary Shares is at the rate of 7 per cent. free of income tax (equivalent to £9 1s. $d. per cent. before 


deduction of income tax at the rate of 6s. in the £ on the price at which the shares are offered). 


Shareholders liable to Income Tax at less than the maximum rate (which is now 66, in the £) are entitled to apply through the 
refund of the difference between the rate for which they are liable to tax and the maximum rate at which tax is deducted 


No issue of Shares ranking in priority to the present issue can be made save with the consent of three-quarters of the votes 
present in person or by proxy at an extraordinary general meeting. No Debentures or Preference Shares have been sued. 


Local Surveyor of Taxes for a 


polled by the members of the Company 


BROKERS TO THE OFFER. 


SIDNEY J. LOVELL AND CO., Pinner's Hall, Austin Friars, E.C and Stock Exchange, London. 
ILLINGWORTH AND AGNEW, % Pall Mall, Manchester. ARTHUR E. BLAKE, Prudential Buildings, Nottingham. 
CRICHTON BROS. AND TOWNLEY, 8 Fenwick Street, Liverpool. pate: ae 
ROXBURGHS AND CO., % Buchanan Street, | F. E. MACFADYEN, 


Glasgow. | 
GRIFFITHS AND LAMB, HILLMAN AND CO., 


London, 


Newcastle 


Bristol. 


12 Grey Street, 


104 Colmore Row, Birmingham. | 45 Nicholas Street, 


Solicitors to the Offer. DURRANT, COOPER AND HAMBLING, Bank Chambers, 70 and 71 Gracechurch Street, London, E.O. 





ill receive applications for purchase of the above 500,000 Or ': sary 
House, London, EC 2, who have acquired the sane 


throughout the country, w 
Lid., 100 Finsbury Pavement 


Head Office, 54 Lombard Street, E.C.3, and branches 
Bankere for the London Investment Syndicate (1912), 


Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
Share: on behalf of and as 





both by voice and by ection, the spread of the Public Huuet 


“ People throughout the country can hardly devote themselyee to @ more useful cause than to promote, 
Leading Article. 


Trust.—“ The Times 
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TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED.—Continued. 


Full particulars of the Company's policy, financial position, and deve- 
lopment are given in the following letter written by Mr. A. F. Part, 
Managing Director of Trust Houses, on bohalf ef the Board:— 


227 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
27th November, 1919 
To the LONDON INVESTMENT SYNDICATE (1912), LTD., 
100 Finsbury Pavement House, London E.C. 2. 


Gentlemen,—The business carried on by Trust Houses, Limited, is the largest 
of its kind in the world. The Company existe, as is now generally known, to acquire 
licensed houses and hotels of all kinds, and to develop and manage them as houses of 
real rest and refreshment. Representative Hotels have recently been acquired in many 
of the leading Towns in the Midlands and elsewhere, with the result that travellers 
in large and increasing numbers make a point of patronising the Company's houses 
wherever they go. The goodwill of every additional house taken over is augmented 
pr the accession of the goodwill of the Company's business as 3 whole. A Coupon 
discount system introduced to encourage a regular clientéle has been attended with 
great success, and is used by thousands of people. 

METHODS.—The Company acquires licensed houses. by purchase or on lease and 
converts them into refreshment houses, according to the need of the neighbourhood. 

These houses, which are frequently and thoronghly inepected, are placed under 
carefully selected managers, who are paid a fixed salary with a commission on the 
sale of all articles except alcoholic liquors, so that it is to their direct interest 
to encourage the sale of non-alcoholics and food. 

Music, and all lawful games and entertainments, both 
encouraged by the Company. 

The Company, which ia a very large employer, makes a point of employing British 
labour, and, wherever possible, men who have served in the War. 

ADVANTAGES AND RESULTS.—Houses placed under Trust contro! are main. 
tained aa “free” houses. 

The excellence of its managers and the care which is taken in the conduct of the 
business is exemplified by the fact that, although the Company hase served some 
% million customers, not a single conviction in respect of drunkenness has ever 
been recorded against it—an unequalled record. 

The proportion of non-alcoholic takings has increased from $ per cent. in 193 
to 4 per cent. at the present time. The relative increase is much larger than even 
these figures indicate if the increase] prices of intoxicants are taken into account. 

The business of the Company is independent of fashion. Food, drink, and letting 
accommodation are, and must always remain, prime necessities. 

The demand for hotel accommodation shows no signs of diminution, while increased 
wages and shorter hours have led to increasing business in licensed houses, particularly 
in the direction of non-alcoholic refreshment. Moreover, the revival of motoring, 
the development of road transport, and the resumption of normal travelling facilities 
may be expected in the next few years to accentuate the already acute shortage of 
hotel accommodation throughout the country. 

The clientéle of a Trust House is wider than that of an ordinary Neensed hone 
because, like cafés abroad, it is patronised by whole families. 

The Company ie successfully managing houses of all kinds, in every class of neigh 
bourhood. The great success, from both a national and a financial standpoint, which 
has marked its operations, has proved that the Company is supplying a long-felt publi: 
need in all parts of the country, and there is a great demand for extension. 

The map accompanying the prospectus shows at a glance the area and extent of 
the Company's operations 


OBJECTS OF THE ISSUE. 
The proceeds of the shares offered for sale will be used for the acquisition of 
additional Hotels and Inns and for supplying working capital therefor. 


PROFITS AND TURNOVER. 


indoor and ontdoor, are 


The Company's Accounts, as audited by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., 

thow the following trading results year by year for the past seven yeare:— 
Financial Year ending March 3ist. 

Paid-up Capital (at 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
commencement of £ £ £ £ £ z £ 
FORE) cccccccccces 32,683 59,900 91,000 125,290 149,900 175,006 210,110 
yo rr 4,646 6,500 98,134 15,116 13,862 16,734 *42,367 
Ratio of Nett Profit 

to capital paid up 

at commencement 

tence 14.25p.c. 10.85p.c. 10.03p.0. 12.06p.c. 9.24p.c. $.56p.c. 20p.c.* 
Dividend Paid . Spe. 5p.c. 6p.c. 6p.c. c. Ip.c. 7p.c. 


The maximum dividend payable on the Ordinary Shares was increased in July 
last from 7 per cent. to 7 per cent. free of Income-tax, and an interim dividend for 
the half-year at the new higher rate was paid in October, 1919. 


*Note.—The net profits shown above are after making ample allowance for deprecia- 
tion, repairs, renewals, redemption of leaseholds, Directors’ Fees, Excess Profits 
Duty, and all other deductions save Income-tax—except that the nett profit 
for the year 1918-19 is shawn before deducting Excess Profits Duty, the amount 
payable being yet undetermined. During the period 1916-19, owing to restrictions 
on capital issues, the employment of capital in the form of loans waa necessi- 
tated by the Company's rapid expansion. The interest on this capital has not 
been deducted from the profits shown above for these years. 


While, as shown above, the paid up capital haa been increased roughly six and 
a half times during the seven years ended 3ist March, 1919, the annual turnover has 
during the same period increased more than ten times—viz., from £70,000 to £743,000, 

During this period the ratio between the Company's nett profits (as shown above) 
and the turnover has averaged 5.84 per cent. Since Sist March, 1919, the turnover 
has been at the rate of approximately 21,300,000 per year. 

While new capital of £350,000 issued last March is already fully employed, the 
Profits resulting therefrom cannot yet be brought into calculation, and it has not 
been possible to obtain a certified account showing the profit since that date. 

. From Sist March, 1913, to 3lst March, 1919, the total reserve and carry forward 
nas been increased from £3,530 to 251,46) (subject to an as yet undetermined reduction 
in respect of Excess Profits Duty for the year 1918-19). 

ousan Based has decided that the General Reserve Account shall be increased to 
ye vefore distributing any surplus profite to the Council. This General Reserve 
ccount will be available for meeting any unforeseen circumstances or emergencies 
which may arise, and for the equalisation of dividends on the Ordinary Shares. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS. 


oe been found possible to prepare a balancesheet at a date later than 
* arch. 1919, but the following particulars are given as indicating the general 
aracter of the properties in which the Company's capital is invested :— 
Freehold Land and Houses at cost 





(including expenditure during year of acquisition) £410,799 0 6 
- —_ Houses at cost 
{including expenditure during year of acquisition) 114,961 0 6 
sy pe Property in Short's Gardens 
w in the occupation of the War Office) end 
Licensed House, purchased for use as Central Stores 
Offices and Hotel, at cot... .. 1... .. «97,000 0 0 
£622,65 
lesa Mortgages thereon << ei? ° ° 
on and fittings of Houses at cost, less — 
reciation 5 
‘ ‘ =e - ae ee es ee ee 175,390 
Btock of Foods, Wines and Spirite, Tobacoos and lp 
General stores at cost, approximately .... ° 177,000 6 0 


£713,789 





The Company has now acquired one hundred and fifty-seven hotels and inns, of 
which no less than seventy-seven are the Companys freeholds, whilst most of (he 
remainder are held on long leases on favourable terms 

CONSTITUTION.—The business of the Company is administered by a Board of 


Directors 

The Council, which ensures the continuity of the Company's policy, consists 
of m@mbers chosen by the Directors and partly of members holding their positions 
ex-oficio during their tenure of public offices. The names of the members of the 
Council appear on the front page of the Prospectus, and others will be elected from 
ffme to time by the Directors. 

The Deferred Shares, which carry a sufficient voting power to guarantee the 
fulfilment of the special policy and objects of the Company, are held for the Couneil 
by Trustees. A Deed regulating the constitution of the Council and declaring the 
Truste of the Deferred Shares has been executed by the Company and the Trustees, 
under which a perpetual Trust is founded and the Deferred Shares settled in acco 
ance with the terms thereof, 

After provision has been made for a dividend not exceeding seven per cent 
of Income-tax on the Ordinary Shares and for setting aside an ample part of the 
profits as a reserve fund the surplus profits will be handed to the Council to be 
administered by them for such specific purposes as in their opinion will contribute 
to the public benefit in acoordance with the terms of the Deed referred to above 

Youre faithfully, ALEXANDER F. PART, 
Managing Director, T: 


part 


ust Houses, Lt 


ca received by Trust Houses, Ltd., for the Shares now offered by the Lond 
1912), Ltd., is 22s. per share less a commission of nine and one 
Investment Syndicate (191 


The p 
Investment Syndicate 
eleventh per cent., out of which commission the London 
Lid., have agreed to pay all the expenses in connection with this offer for sale, includ 


ing commissions payable in respect of the underwriting of the whole of this offer, 
and all expenses of printing, circularising, advertising, brokerage fees and legal 
expenses attendant on the offer. These expenses will absorb approximately seve 
per cent. of the nine and oneeleventh per cent. commission referred to above 

A Contract has been entered into with Trust Honses, Lid., whereby that Com 


pany undertakes to allot all shares applied for and accepted direct to the applica: 
that on payment of the amount due on acceptance the name of the 4] plicant will b 
entered in the Company's Register of Members, and that certificates for fully-paid 
shares will be delivered in due course by the Company in exchange for Letters of 
Acceptance and Bankers’ receipts for the amounts payable in reepect of the shares 
referred to therein 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Asso Deed of the 


jation and the Trast 


Company may be inspected by intending applicants at the Registered Office of the 
Company on any day while the lists remain open between the hours of 10 a.m 
and 3 pm 

Applications for purchase should be made on the acvompa ng form, and sent 
with a deposit of 2s. per share, to Barclay's Bank, Ltd 4 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C. 3, or any of their Branches. If no allotment i« n the application mone 
will be returned in full. If an allotment is made of a «ma number of shares than 
applied for, the balance of the application money will be devoted towards payment 


of the amount due on allotment. Failure to pay any instalment will render the 
amount previously paid liable to forfeiture and the contract for sale to cancellation 


Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum wil! be charged on payments in 
arrear. 

Shares may be paid for in full on application if desire n which case interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. will be allowed on payments made 

The dividends on the shares now offered will be calculated the amounts for 
the time being called up, the sum of 2s. per share payable on application not being 
included for this purpose 

A brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid on acceptances in respect of applicatior 


bearing the stamp of Brokers, Banks, or other approved agents 


Particalars of thie Offer for Sale and Forms of Application to purchase may be 
obtained from Barclays Bank, Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, or any of 
their Branches throughout the country, or from Trust Houses, Ltd., 227 Strand, 


London, W.C. 2, or any of the Brokers to the Offer. (Quantities of 20 or more should 
be applied for by telegram to the Dorland Agency, Limited, 16 Regent Street, 
London, 8.W. 1.) 

Dated 28th November, 1919 








This Form may be filled up and forwarded to BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, or any of their Branches, together with «a 
remittance for the amount payable on applicatio 


No 


TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED. 


Offer for Sale of 500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 
22s. per Share. 


(84) 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE OF SHARES 


To THE LONDON INVESTMENT SYNDICATE (1912), 


100 Finsbury Pavement 


LIMITED 
House, London, F.( 
Bankers the sum of £ 


being @ Deposit of 2. per Share on.... — Ordinary Shares of 2! 
each of the above Company, I/we offer to purchase at 22s. per Share that numbe 
or any smaller number of Shares in respect of which you may accept this offer, upon 
the terme of the Offer for Sale dated the 2th November, 1919, subject ¢ the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the said Company, and to pay the balance 
jue from me/us on acceptance by you as specified in the mid Offer for Sale. I/We 
authorise you to procure me/us to be entered on the Register of the Company as the 
holder of euch Shares. I/We hereby declare that this application ia not made by 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your 


for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with 
Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. 

Bate Wiles cccccccceccocccccccscecccccsccec ce cee 

Uenal Signature 

Name in full (Block Letters) 

(State if Mr., Mre., or Miss) 
Address in full 
Occupation 
Please write distinctly. 
Cheques should be drawn payable to Bearer and crossed “ Barclays Bank, Limited.” 
Any alteration from “Order” to “ Bearer must be authenticated by the 


Drawer's signature. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


NATIONAL GUILDS LEAGUE. 


A LECTURE, 
“PARLIAMENT OR SOVIETS?” 
by 
H. N. BRrattsrorpD, 
in KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, DECEMBER {[8th, at 8 p.m. 


Tickets 1s. 6d., Reserved 3s., may be obtained from: 
THE NATIONAL GUILDS LEAGUE, 
39 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 


4 





UILD of EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1.—A LECTURE on “The Birth of Living Minds"’ will be 
given by J, Norman Glaister, M.B., B.Sc., at 5.15 p.m., on Tuesday, Decem- 

ber 9th, 1919. ADMISSION FREE, 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 





E48? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and Encingerine for Men 

and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
: Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcE. 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovet, 94 Park Street, London, W, 1. 





RENCH AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. (Brondesbury Park district.) {Long residence abroad. 
Coaching for examinations. Highest references.—Box 531, NEw STATESMAN 

Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—Rona.p Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





TYPEWRITING. 
‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 


hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 


Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. —MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed. Miner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—-Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderatc 
coharges.—Apply Miss Bennett. 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnect, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





TRAVEL. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs. 


Fesruary 17. Italy. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, etc. 75 gns. 
Marcu-Apric. Algeria. Tunisia, ‘Garden of Allah.'’ De luxe, 176 gns, 


Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.B. I9. 


SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Ed ional and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








’ ’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


TH LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA: 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 
Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service — oe house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 
remain till 18. 


Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 





LIXNGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





a MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Students. Principals: Miss THzopora CLark and Miss K. M. E tis. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every Graduate. ‘The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THE NEW STATESMAN. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Grsson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 
W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





OUSE (with early possession) for Sale at Sandown, I. of W. 
Five bed and 2 sitting-rooms Exceptionally convenient offices. Electri¢ 
light. Pleasantly situated within 3 mins. of the sea. The lease has 80 years 

to run (G.R. 43 12s. 2d.) Price £1,300 or near offer.~Box 551, New StTatresma’ 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





YPEWRITER FOR SALE, L. C. Smith No. 2 Model. Perfect 
condition. £20 or offer.—Write Box 550, New Sratesman Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W,C. 2 


pees QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—MALTHUSIAN LEAGuE, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to utilise 
R the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sept on application 


to the Advertisement Manager. 
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~ THE PEASANT SHOP | 


| 41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close 


IO ACS | 


te Seuthamptes Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery: 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


THE PETERSFIELD WORKSHOPS, 


NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
The Directors invite correspondence from craftsmen who wish 
to place well-made objects of beauty and utility. A commission of 
25 per cent. is deducted from the selling-price. Picture-framers, 
toy-makers, brass and copper workers and makers of cabinets and small 
furniture especially are invited to write. Life being short, personal 
interviews are not desired in the first instance. 


A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? | 
Is it your Family ora | 
| 


Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY iT? 








ca 
MAGAZINE 


(MONTHLY). 
7 SOUTHAMPTON ST., W.C.1. 





ested in the linking of Britain and India. 
Expert and interesting articles. 


Annual subscription (including post) 13/6 





For readers who are sympathetically inter- | 





POCKET WALLETS 


in hard pressed leathereen; beauti- 
fully made, strong, durable. Pre-war 
stock. Contain letter case with gus- 
setted pocket; tight pocket for 
Treasury Notes. Stamp and card 
pockets. Ideal Xmas Gift. Will be 
cleared, as advertisement, 2s. each, 
post free. Send P.O. to-day or to- 
morrow. 












*The Sister of Literature-Tobacco” 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in thé Times” 







“The pipe. with solemn inter ing puff. 
+ Makes half o serNense go pae Crauan F 
& The dosing sages drop rowsy strain, & 
: Then peuseand puff and speakand puff E 
B again.” COWPER. | 


anit 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 











White Label. Mild and Medium. 


9 10; 


Per oz. Per oz. 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


792 
Branch of The Imperial Tohacen Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 

















WILDMAN, 158 Fleet Street, London. 





A suggestion 


What to give at Xmas 


and the New Year 


HE PUBLISHER of Tue 
New SratTesMAN puts for- 
ward the suggestion that 

a most appreciated gift is a 
year's subscription to this journal. 
Inland, 26s. Foreign, 30s, Full 
particulars will be found on 


STOTT 


MULL 


this page. 
SMM 





SIN eS 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to Taz New StarTesman, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 
1640 Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VacaNnT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed Taz MaAnacer, 
New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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Works by WILLIAM MORRIS. 


COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. 24 Volumes. 
£12 12s. net. 


Each volume has a Photogravure Frontispiece and various other 
Illustrations, 


POETICAL WORKS. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


8vo. 6s. net each. 
Popular Edition, in Ten Parts, 25s ; or 2s.-6d. each, sold 
separately. 

Cheap Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
New Edition. With Portrait and Introduction by J. W. 
MackatL. ‘Twelve Parts. Bound in grey boards with linen 
backs. Crown 8vo. 
Parts 1-8, 10 and 11, Is 


Medium 8vo. 


Library Edition. 4 vols. Crown 


. Bd. net. Parts 9 and 12, 2s. 6d. net. 


This Edition is also issued in the Silver Library. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems. Library 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Pocket Library Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. net cloth; 5s. net leather. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. Pocket Library Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. net cloth; 5s. net leather. 

POEMS BY THE WAY: AND LOVE IS ENOUGH, OR THE 
FREEING OF PHARAMOND. 

Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. 

Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE AENEIDS OF VIRGIL. 

Done into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE: AND CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS. 
Pocket Library Edition. 3s. net cloth ; 5s, net leather. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME KING OF THE FOLK 
OF THE WEDERGEATS. Translated by WittiamM Morris 
and A. J. Wyarr. Crown 8vo._ 6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Library Edition. Feap. 8voe. 3s. net cloth; 5s. 

PROSE WORKS. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING'S LESSON. 
2s. 6d. net. Pocket Library Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth; 5s. net leather. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. and all the 
Kindreds of the Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Library Edition. Square crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. Pocket 
Library Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. net cloth ; 5s. net leather. 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. Pocket Library Edition. 2 vols. Feap. 
8vo. 6s. net cloth; 10s. net leather. 


Pocket 
leather. 


16mo., 
3s. net 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
THE SKILLED LABOURER, 1760-1832. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ready Dec, 8 
THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832: The New Civilisation. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832. A Study in the 


Government of England before the Reform Bill. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18th CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By Arno.iv ToyNnser. 
With a Reminiscence of the Author by the Right Hon. 
Viscount Miner, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
MAN, M.A., M.Com., C.B.E. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. By Sypney J. Cuarman, M.A., 
M.Com., C.B.E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Second Im- 
pression. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: With Some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy. By Joun Sruarr Mitt. 
Edited with an Introduction by Sir Witt1am J. Asutey, 


By Sypney J. Caar- 
Third 














PROSE WORKS (continued). 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An Epoch of Rest. Being 
some Chapters from an Utopian Romance. Pocket Library 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net paper covers ; 3s. net cloth ; 
5s. net leather. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, wherein is told somewhat 
of the Lives of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their Fellows-in-Arms. 
Written in Prose and Verse. Library Edition. Square 
crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Pocket Library Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
6s. cloth; 10s. leather. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, which has been 
also called The Land of Living Men, or The Acre of the 
Undying. Square post 8vo. Library Edition. 6s. net. 
Pocket Library Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. net cloth; 5s. 
net leather. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. Crown 8vo. 
8s. Pocket Library Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net cloth ; 
10s. net leather. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
8vo. 28s. Pocket Library Edition. 
6s. net cloth ; 10s. net leather. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. Pocket Library Edition. 
3s. net cloth; 5s. net leather. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. Translated from 
the Icelandic by Errikr MaGNusson and WiLttrAM Morats. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Errikrk MAGNusson and 
Wituiam Morris. Crown 8vo._ 6s. 6d. net. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY MEMBERS OF THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. With a Preface 
by WittiaAm Morris. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

ARCHITECTURE,' INDUSTRY, AND WEALTH. 
Papers. Crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five Lectures delivered in 
Birmingham, London, etc., in 1878-1881. Pocket Library 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. net cloth; 5s. net leather. 

SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven Lectures delivered on various 
Occasions. Post 8vo. 5s. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN-DESIGNING : a Lecture delivered 
at the Working Men’s College, London, on 10th December, 
1881. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. (Printed in ** Golden” Type.) 

THE — OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Mackat, F.B.A., 

LL.D. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other 
acticin 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. Ils. 6d. net. 
Pocket Library Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2 vols. 6s. net 
cloth ; 10s. net leather. 


Library Edition. 2 vols. 
2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 


Library Edition. Crown 
Feap. 8vo. 


Collected 


In 12 volumes. 


THE POLITICAL HisTORY OF ENGLAND. 


8vo. 4 10s. 6d. net cach. 


VoL. I.—T By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 

VOL. Ul. “066 } "1216, By G. BURTON ADAMS, B.D. 

VOL. I1l.--1216 to 1377. By T. F. TOUT. M.A. 

VOL. IV.—-1377 to 1485. By C. OMAN, LL.D., M.P. 

VOL. V.---1485 to 1547. By the aon Hon. H. A. L. van M.A., MP. 
VOL. Vi.—-1547 to 1603. By A. POLLARD, M. 

VOL. VIl.--1603 to 1660. By F. 6 MONTAGUE, 


VOL. Vill. —!660 to 1702. 
VOL. IX.—{702 to 1760. By |. S. LEADAM, M.A. 
VOL. X.—1760 to 180}. H 

VOL. Xi.—180! to 1837. 


VOL. XII.—1837 to 1901. 


-Lit 
RICK, D.C.L., and 


SANDERS, B.A. 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 
THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY: An Address prepared for a Series of 


Private Gatherings of Works Managers. Crown 5vo. 5s. net. 
LONDON EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Criticism and a Proposal. 8vo. 5s. net. 


GRANTS IN AID: 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: aStudyin Trade Unionism. Svo. 12s, net. 

ISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
being "Part 1. of the Minority 


EN 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW: 
Report of the Poor Law Commission. Ldited, with Introduction. 


M.A., M.Com., and an Index by Miss M. F. Exuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

8vo. 6s. Third Impression. vac coer GRGANISATION SA Ly Boy pay Se mm 
THE ECONOMIC ORGANISATION OF ENGLAND: an Outline with Introduction. seo. mi net. 

History. By Sir Wituiam J. Asniry, M.A., M.Com. | PROBLEMS OF wooden DUSTRY: Essays. 8vo. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. net. Fourth Impression. THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR TICENSING IN ENGLAND, PRINCIPALLY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY | "rate the val hontee SO. ao 

# - - | THE STA AND THE DOCTOR. S8vo. 6s, 7 

AND THEORY. By Sir Wittram J. Asuiey, M.A., M.Com. THE SL eVeNTioN OF DESTITUTION. 8vo. 

Crown 8vo. ENGL ee oni cburaaarie: is — THE REVOLUTION TO THE 

Part I. The Middle Ages. 6s. 6d. net. Ninth Impression. ae 

: ae 1 THE COUNTY. 16s. net. 
Part II. The End of the Middle Ages. 11s. net. Eighth | eee ee ue ooaeued. 2'Veln, 250. net. 
Impression. ’ THE STORY OF THE KING’S HIGH WAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
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